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DR. EDWARD PICK ‘i 


Sisi sae eas eat (+ HOOlORICAl 


FOR a , | 
IMPROVING THE MEMoRY,|  SOCiety’s 
Facilitating the Aequirement of Knowledge Gard en 5 


without the aid of any Artificial Means, 
Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that the Pupil REGENT’S PARK, 


can apply it at once to any particular study in ‘ 7 F ad 1 Waa 
which he may be engaged without having to Are OPEN ated Cee s) from 
9 A.M. Sunset, 


learn or to remember anything extraneous to 
the matter before him. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d.; Children 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS - 28 QUEEN’S ROAD, N.W. always 6d, 


PAMPHLET | Every man Seen on meen. 
- and Advice = [and woman HEALTH 


in search Of euemmuecnetemm 

FE should write without delay to 

Mr. C. B. HARNESS, 

¥ Consulting Medical Electri- 


cian (President of the British 
BEST Association of Medical Electricians), 
for his New Medical Work, entitled 

“Harness’ Guide to Health,” 

COUGH CURE. which will be sent post free to any address on 

The treatise contains tull particulars 


ap} lication. 

of the treatment of the various ills that flesh is 

Sold everywhere in heir to. It also contains a selection from the 
1/1 each. thousands of testimonials received in favor of 

Fins. $ Marness’ Eleciropathie Belt snd other 

Mec appliances. Please mention this Peper. per. 


. HARNESS also gives Ad 

Free of pain 
Mr. C. or “by letter) on all matters relating to 
health and the application of Curative Electricity. 
Note only address, and write to-day, or call if possibie. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
—— 






































CREATREDUCTION in PRICES 
ETCHINGS ores 
eres SS ENCRAVINCGS, 
HUNTING, RACING &c., 
SAVOY HOUSE. 115 STRAND. 
FOUR DOORS WEST OF WATERLOO BRIDGE. 


LUXURIANT GLOSSY HAIR 


Is-assured to those who discard poisonous hair restorers and dyes 4Nc 
cheap oils, which produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


Known for nearly 100 years as the best Preserver and Beautifier of the 
Hair. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and can now also bé 
had ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children. 


SS Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (Family Bottles equal to 4 small). 
Ask Chemists ‘for ROWLANDS’, and avoid cheap worthless imitations under similar names. 


b- GEO. REES | PICTURES. 
| 





























OCTOBER 1888, 


Che Gentleman's Bagayine Adbertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Offic. 214 16 Picndiily, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 
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~TORPID- LIVER 


CARTERS 








Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 


They also relieve Distressfrom § 
Dyspep<ia, L.digestion, and Too | 
yt ting. A perfect remedy 
for iness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
lh, tie ui Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tong ain mm the side, 
and HEADAC They regu ate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tion «nd Piles. The smallest and } 

easiest totake. SUGAR: OATED. 
PURELY VEGETABLE, do not 
gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action plese all who use them. 
Established 1856. Standard Pil] of 
Sold by all Chemists, 





I tine Tnited States. In phials at Is. 14d. 
} or sent by post. 
SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Nliustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 44, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 








Mss EMILY FAITHFULL, in 


‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
respecting an interview with OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES:—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
‘rom Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
sympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
had bhaftied the science of the whole world, 
hough America must have the credit of the 
liscovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
he fumes of which I have invariably derived 
he greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
zave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
has found it of mestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
2very remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
contidence.’ 


writes 


It is important to observe that HIMROD'S 


CURE was employed under the highest medical 
ranction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

Directions for Use-—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
‘easpoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
»0x. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 

Miche mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 

I n severe paroxyms use the Cure half- hourly. 

! ' 


er ‘ CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
- 4s. 3 
“BRITISH DEPOT: 


46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








PERRY bel 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER} 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 


It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothaclie, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 1d. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Lt PAGE'S 


= LIQUID GLUE 


Is used ~ by Pullman Palace Car 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Pi: aa ~ 
& by thousands of first-class nrfrs, & 
mechanics throughout the world.for 
— kinds of fine work onW ood, Ivory, 
wr, Paper, Glass, Marble, &¢. 








Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
i] Amateurs, in bottles for Family us¢ 


Z IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 
Wood, L-ather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, Chita, Rubber 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Alturs 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
meuts, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK. 

No Heating.—No Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d.. and Quart-, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fan«y 
Goods Dealers, Gr 4x3, Trorpmongers, Chemists, etc. 
etc. Depot: 46, EH ‘ys brn Viaduct, Londor, F.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S NEW LIST, | 


NEW NOWELS. To be ready shortly. 
HERN E COURT. By the EARL OF Desart, Author of ‘ Lord and Lady Piccadilly’ &e. 
2 vols. 


LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. By F. C. Puittps, Author of ‘As in a Looking-glass ' 


‘ Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith,’ &c. 2 vols. 
ELFRIEDE. By Georce Taytor, Author of ‘ Antinous.’ 2 vols. 














NEWEST THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
1. ANNIE THOMAS’S ‘LOVE’S A TYRANT.’ 


‘ We have enjoyed the book greatly. The story is interesting and sympathetic, the plot well worked out, ani 
all the characters living, breathing human beings.’—ACADEMY. 


2. JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S ‘ VAIA’S LORD.’ 


* There is much spirit, cleverness, and interest in the book.—GUARDIAN, 


3. EMILY OSBORN’S ‘ PECCAVI.’ 


‘A very readable novel, decidedly above the average.’— WESTMINSTER. 





NEW NOVEL BY JOHN LAW, Author of ‘ A City Girl,’ ‘ Captain Lore,’ &c. 


OUT OF WORK. 3s. 6d. Contains an interesting account of Dock Labourers, Work at 
the Docks, the Casual Ward, &c. 
* There is a true ring of realistic pathos in this record of a humble life.’"—Posrt. 
s Nothing was ever written with greater directness and simplicity of purpose. His powerful and sombre 
genius is confined to giving a relentlessly truthful picture of East End life as it is. —BrivisH WEEKLY. 
* Written by a man who has entered heart and soul into his subject.,—-WHITEHALL. 





THE ONLY REAL PICTURE OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 
‘The most startling realistic romance of the season.’ 
ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. By MscuLAPiIus SCALPEL. 
Fourth Edition. This day, at every Bookstall in the Three Kingdoms, Picture Boards, 2s. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY : a Key to ‘St. Bernard’s.’ Third Edition. Picture 
DOCTORS AND DOCTORS: Some Curious Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. | 4 


With Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By GraHAM EVERITT. 6s. 
‘A most entertaining and instructive work.’— ACADEMY. 








THIRD EDITION (THIS DAY) OF 
THE BLARNEY BALLADS: a Book of Political Squibs. By C.L.GRAvEs. With 
4 Full-page Cartoons by G. R. HALKETT. 4to. cloth extra, 5s. 


‘thm is in this volume both literary and humorous power, which will have the result of making ita 
classic.’—GLOBE. 





TWO NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 
COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON’S STIRRING TALE. 
‘THE QUEEN’S LAND.’ Illustrated by PaRKINSON, and handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A KING AND NOT A KING. By M. Serine Rice. Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD NOVELS. 
Picture Boards, 2s. each. At all Bookstalls. 0 


1. LORD AND LADY PICCADILLY. By the Eart or Desarr. : 

2. THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF LUCY SMITH. By F.C. Puruips. | 
3. FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. Muppock. 
4. IN AT THE DEATH: a Sporting Novel. By C. F. UNDERHILL. | 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 








Che English Lllustrated Magasine. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1888-89. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 


fy’\WO changes of permanent interest to Subscribers 
| come into operation with the issue of the 
OCTOBER NUMBER (the first number of 
the New Volume). The most important is the 
ENLARGEMENT of the MAGAZINE 
to SEVENTY PAGES;; the other is that in 
the future, in order to do fuller justice to the engraver’s 
art, the Frontispiece will be printed separately, 
on thicker paper. 

With the increased space at his disposal the Editor 
will give greater space to fiction. The chief feature 
in this department for the new year consists of a 
New Story by 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ &c, &c., entitled, 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


The October Number also contains the first part 
of a new story of romantic adventure by 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


ENTITLED, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF; 


*.* Single Numbers 6d., by post 8d. 
or if by post, 8s. 





and the Editor has made arrangements for the publica- 
tion during the year of Stories by 
A. PATERSON, 
W. E. NORRIS, B. L. FARJEON, 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
and other well-known Writers, 

Among the Illustrated Papers the Editor has 
arranged to continue the publication of the interesting 
series of articles on 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
By Miss ELIZABETH BALCH. 


The Engravings to be published daring the year 
include reproductions from the works of 
Kk RKURNEJongs, A.R.A. C. E. Perveint, 
Sir Joun MILvals, Bart.,R.A. H. WAcALLUM, 
J. E. Hop@son. R.A, , HERBERT RAILTON, 
JAMES SANT, R.A. G. L. SEyMour, 

&e. Se. 

To an early number of the Magazine Mr. Hugh 
Thomson will contribute a series of Drawings sug- 
gested by Isaac WatTon’s ‘ Complete Angler.’ 


Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 6s. 6d.; 
sean your Bookseller for a Prospectus. 





Ew NOVELS. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of 


‘Aunt Rachel’ &e. Three vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By J. H. SHortnovuse, Author of ‘John 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS. EVE. 


Tnglesant,’ ‘The Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ re 


ay: Oct. 2. 


[Just ready. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS; and other Stories. By Henry James, Author 


of ‘ The American,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘ The Princess Casamassima,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. om ready. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. 


y EDWARD 


T. Cook. Witha Preface by Joun Ruskriy, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.; half- nS l4s, 
* Also a limited Edition on large paper. Two vols. 8vo. 
Mr. Cook has received pa a to incorporate in his book the notices of pictures in the National Gallery 


sesttered up and down in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM: Second Series. 
Introductory Note by Lorp CoLeriIpGr, Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


Noxkron, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. With an 


(/mmediately. 
1826-1836. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT 


[/mmediat ly. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES 


KINGSLEY. 


\ ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they will begin in October the publica- 
4 tion of a New and Cheaper Edition of the most popular of Mr. Kines.Ey’s Books. The New 
Edition will be printed in Crown 8vo., from entirely new type, and will be issued in Monthly Volumes, 


price 3s, 6d. each, in the following order :— 








Westward Ho! [Oct. a Two Years Ago. (Feb. The Water Babies. (June. 
Hypatia, Nov. Hereward the Wake. [ March. Madam How &@ Lady Why. Je ‘ys 
Yeast. tec. Poems. April. At Last, 
Alton Locke. Jan. The Heroes. (May. Prose Idylis. bSege: 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS (OF 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


CK ot with their Cheap Edition of CHARLES KINGSLEY’s WRITINGS, it is the intention of the 

Publishers to issue a New, Cheap, and Uniform Ecition of the Popular Novels by Miss 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE In order that the Series may be completed within a reasonable time, it will appear at 
the rate of Two Volumes per Month in the order indicated below. All the Original Illustrations 


will be given, and the price will be 8s. 6d. per Volume, 


appearing on October 1 :— 


The Heir of Redclyffe. | Clever Woune of the Family. 
es. 


Heartsease. | The Three 
Hopes and Fears. 

Dynevor Terrace. 

The Dai —7 Chain. 

The Tria 

Pillars of the House. Vol.1. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. 2. 
The Young Stepmother. 


The Caged Lio 


= 
Love and Life. 


The Dove in the. Fagle’s Nest. 
The Chaplet of Pearis. 
Lady Hester, and The Danvers 


The following is the order of publication, Volume I, 


Unknown to History. 
sereg Pearls. 

The ‘Armourer’s ° Prentices, 
The Two Sides of the Shield, 
Nuttie’s Father. 

Scenes and Characters. 
Chantry House. 

A yor Telemachus. 


‘apers 
Magnum Ronum. Bye Ww 


MACMILLAN & CO., ., Bedford St Street, a W.C. 
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Early in November, price ONE SHILLING, 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. 


Consisting of ONE ENTIRE NOVEL, entitled 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ 





Early in November will be published, price ONE SHILLING, 
with Three full-,age Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


CONTAINING 


A Complete Story by GRANT ALLEN, entitled 
MY CHRISTMAS EVE AT MARZIN 


AND ALSO THE FOLLOWING :— 
MABELLA’S EDITH. By Writt1am Grant.  [Tilustrated by F. S. 


Walker. 
HOW DOCTOR McKEOWN ROBBED THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. By Captain T. PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A. 
MEG. By Keira Curistiz. 
SIC TRANSIT. By Witt H. Seat. Illustrated by Octavia Campo- 


testo. 
OLD TURCAN’S WIFE: an African Story. By J. Lanpers. 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 


TO PHYLLIS: a Letter. By A. E. Macxtntosu. Illustrated by Edward 
Hughes. 


THE ARDS HOUSE MYSTERY: a Leaf from the Autobiography 


of a Police Officer. By EDWARD HEINs. 
TOO LATE! By Eva M. Henry. 
FACES IN SECRET. By H. V. Brown. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











alll on ot aA i iis iit 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLoyp C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Two New Volumes just published. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. By Col. G. B. Mattzsony, C.8.1. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. Montacuz. 


BOLINGBROKE. By Arruur Hassatt, M.A. [ October. 


The following Volumes have already appeared: 
BEACONSFIELD. By T.E. Kesser. | PALMERSTON, By L. C. SAnpsrs. 
O’CONNELL. By J. A. HAMILTON. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE ROYAL GALLERY AT VENICE. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE. Imp. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wv«e Bavtiss, F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, Author of ‘The Witness of Art’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [ October. 

A New and Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, of 

SIR J. W. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR 
and COL. G. B. MALLESON’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Revised 
and Edited by Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. Vol. I. will be published in October. 

Now ready also, a Cheaper Edition of 

THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746-1849 (inclusive). 
By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 64. Third and Cheaper Edition of 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturb- 


ances which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. HoLMEs. 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: a Series of Essays on Suns—Old, 
Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, Two Essays on Whist, &c. 
Nineteenth Thousand, quarto, 3s. 6d. New E lition. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS: a Plain and Easy Guide to 
the Knowledge of the Constellations; showing, in 12 Maps, the Pusition of the 
Principal Star Groups night after night throughout the year. True for Every Year. 
Ninth Edition, fep. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE: a Popular Guide to 
the Use of the Telescope as a means of Amusement and Recreation. 
Crown 4vo. cloth, ls. 6d.; boards, 1s. 
WATCHED BY THE DEAD: a Loving Study of Dickens’s Half- 
told Tale. 























Now ready, royal 4to. £3. 3s.; Coloured, £6. 6s.; with 68 Full-page Illustrations. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. From the Original Statutes of 


the various Orders of Knighthood and other Sources of Information. By Major 


J. H. LAWRENCE ARCHER, formerly 60th King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

_ The ARMY AND Navy GazeErtTr says :—‘This handsome ana pc rtly volume is a very worthy contribution to 
its subject. The author has been at considerabl: pains to procure information regarding the many O. ders of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. and he has set forth his facts clearly and carefully, giving a concise histo sical 
statement, and a description of the hab.t and devorations oi each.’ 
. — Dairy TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Both the text and the designs are in a style befitting the contents of the 
volume, 

The ScOTSMAN says :—Major Lawrence Archer has produced a learnei and valuable work in his account of 
the Orders of Chivalry....... The plates are executed in a finished style, and give th: work an exceptivnal value 
jor students of Leraldic symbolism.’ 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. 
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A LIBRARY SHELLEY AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


Now ready, in Five Vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6. each. 
(The Volumes are old separately.) 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. 


Vou. I. Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; 
Shelley’s Correspordence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 

Vou. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt o 
Islam’); The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vou. III. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript); and other Pieces not brought together in 
the ordinary editions. 


PROSH WORKS, in Two Vols. 


Vou. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St.Irvyne; The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; 
A Refutationof Deism; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writingsand Fragments. 
Vou. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with the addition of some Minor Pieces of 
great interest and rarity, including one recently discovered by Professor DOWDEN. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 
*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION at 52s. 6d. for the Five Volumes. 





‘ The Prose Works comprise all thc se rare pieces which the diligence of the Shelley tract- 
hunters has in recent times brought to light. In the case both of the Prose and the 
Poetical Works, Mr. Shepherd, who contributes useful introductions and annotations, has 
adhered to the system of reproducing Shelley’s own editions, unmutilated and untampered 
with, even to the extent of reproducing the original title-pages.—_DAILY NEws. 

‘All things considered, there would seem to be ample room for such an edition of the 
most ethereal of modern poets as Mr. R. H. Shepherd has prepared. The volumes are well 
printed, and cheap in price. ... . The edition claims favour by reason of the completeness 
and correctness of its text. Mr. Shepherd’s edition, on the whole, will probably rank as the 
best before the public after Mr. Buxton Forman’s ; and, as the Shelley cult is spreading, it is 
tolerably sure of success.—SCOTSMAN. 

‘ An edition so complete in all respects as that of ‘The Prose and Poetical Works of 
Shelley,” just published by Chatto & Windus, has hitherto been unattainable. .... The biblio- 
graphy given in the second volume of Prose will be of service to the admirers of Shelley. 
The annotations of the editor add a higher value to the edition..-LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘The handiest and most convenient complete edition of the works of Shelley with which 
we are acquainted. .... Mr. Shepherd has performed his task with care and discrimina- 
tion. —-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘The best biography of a great man, and the true key to his character, must ever be 
sought in his own writings ; and there is no doubt that this edition of Shelley must do good 
service in this respect, especially by making the Prose Works accessible to the general public 
at a moderate price. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Attractive in external appearance, comfortable im the reader’s hand, untrying to his 
eyes, and moderate in price, this latest edition of Shelley’s Works in Verse and Prose should 
commend itself largely to the daily widening circle of students of our great lyric and tragic 
poet.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘ Of all recent contributions to Shelleyan literature, the five volumes now before us are at 
once the most handsome and the most permanently valuable. KELSO MAIL. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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WARD, LOCK, & 60.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


OBPPEPPBPBDPPAD ADA AD AL AD ADA ALAA AL AL 
Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 8,000 different Volumes in all 
Departments of Literature, Post Free on application. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1887, the Jubilee of Queen Victoria I. Comprising also a Summary 
of the History of the Nations of Europe, arranged in divisions, corresponding with the periods of Engl sh 
History, By H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. With full-page Engravings and Several Hundred 
Wood Engravings in the Text. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


The present work will be found the most complete, practical and popular HisTORY OF ENGLAND yet offered 
to the public within the space of one volume, and at a price which brings it within the purchasing capacity of most 
people. The narrative is writien in a clear, picturesque and interesting style, with careful consultation and com- 
parison of the best authorities, without prejudice or partiality, and from the general point of view of patriotism and 
progress. The relation of England to Foreign Countries, at various parts of the career of the nation, is shown in 
the short Summary of Continental History interspersed in the various periods. The method pursued, of indicating 
in the margin the subject treated in each paragraph, will be found to facilitate alike the reference to any event, or 
subject of commentary, while the very numerous Illustrations will be found to add not only to the attractiveness, but 
to the value of the work, 





Tue TIMEs says :—‘ “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.’ 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. s 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised 
throughout. Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference, By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Eighteenth Edition, containing 10,000 distinct Articles, and 
90,000 Dates and Facts. 
‘It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind,’—STaNDARD, 


: A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAZDIA FOR 30s, 
Containing 4,000 pp., printed in double columns, and about 50,000 distinct Articles, 2,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Maps. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION ; comprising Geography, History, Biography, Science, Art, and Literature. 
This work is now supplied in the following bindings :— 
In Four Volumes, cloth gilt, 30s. ; in Four Volumes, half-Persian, 42s, ; in Six Volumes, cloth gilt, 36s. 
* Beeton’s Encyclopeedia is a perfect mine of information.’—LEEDsS MEKCURY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 656 pp. 5s, _ , 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by BAYARD TayLor. Complete Edition, with 
Retsch’s Outline Illustrations. 

*,* This is a full and complete reprint of BAYARD TAyYLOr’s rendering of GorETHE’s masterpiece. It is pub- 
lished by special arrangement with Mrs. BayaRD TAYLOR, and contains the whole of the Translator’s copious and 
extremely Valuable Notes, Introductions, and Appeadices. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pp. 5s. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS: the Poetical Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, 1826-1844. Edited, witha Memoir, by Joun H. IncraM, Author of the ‘Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe’ &c, With a Portrait of Mrs, Browning. 

*,* The Memoir by Mr. Ingram, which is included in this new edition, furnishes some fresh items of interest, 
and gives for the first time correct data of Mrs. Browning's life. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Tmperial 16mo. parchment, bevelled boars, red edges, 5s. 

A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY : being a Complete Practical Handbook of the 
Twin Sciencesof Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and the Future 
may be read in the Formation of the Hands. Preceded by an Introductory Argument upon Cheirosophy 
and its claims to rank as a Physical Science. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘ Codex Chiromentis’ 
&c. With Full-page and other Engravings, by Rosamond B. Horsley. 

‘An exceedingly concise and clearly written guide.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Imperial 4to. attractively bound in parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 7s. 6d. J 

THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND;; or, the Art of Recognising the Tendencies of 
the Human Mind by the Observation of the Formations of the Hands, Translated from the French of 
M. le Capitaine O. S. D'Arpentigny, and edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, and a Commentary on 
the text, by EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘A Manual of Cheirosophy’ &c. With Original Plates and 
Explanatory Diagrams by Rosamond Brunel Horsley. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. . ” 

VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was, and as it Is. An Historical, Practical, and Theoretical 
Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, Author of ‘The Ancestry of the 
Violin’ &c. With Photographs, Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 

‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation.'—YORKSHIRE Post. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls; and 
WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 


*,.*" The FIRST LARGE EDITION having been exhausted before 
publication, a SECOND EDITION has been prepared, and copies 
may now be had from all Booksellers. A THIRD EDITION is 
now in the binder’s hands. 

‘ The unnamed author of “ A Strange Manuscript” has all the fluency in purely imaginative conditions of 
life and character, and a good deal of that power of making horror picturesque, which Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
successes in tiction have brought into fashion. . . . The story is written with abundant imaginative power, and 


with some humour and skill in mystification. Its interest is well sustained, and the book will be read with 
pleasure by every one who takes it up.’—ScoTsMAN, 





A NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


Post 8vo. picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. 


By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
With 90 Illustrations. 


_ *Mr. Harold Brydges’ book is pleasant to read. . . . One who is fond of a rambling, discursive book will read 
it with pleasure.’—ScoTsMan, 


_ ‘A shrewd and humorous volume, written with considerable freshness and force, and though its range is 
limited, the social descriptions which it contains are vivid and amusing.’ —LEEDS MERcukyY. 


‘ An interesting, informing, and readable volume, with much that is entertaining as well as useful.’ 
YORKSHIRE Post. 


* An entertaining volume. . . . Mr. Brydges is evidently familiar with his subject, and has been so careful a 
reader of American points as to be able to present an instructive picture of men and manners in the States, He 
has a keen eye for the humorous, and has enlivened his pages with many amusing incidents and anecdotes. The 
illustrations, too, are a notable feature in this respect..—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


‘A little i‘lustrated volume of gossip about the United States by a writer who, when serio.s, writes in the 
tone of Mr. Carnegie, but who has a sense of humour that is all hisown. The book is readable, and wil] cause a 
frequent laugh.’—ATHEN ZUM, 


‘A lively sketch.’—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


* An exceedingly clever sketch of America and its men and women. Mr. Brydges must have been a keen 
observer, an omnivorous reader, and a “‘ note-maker” even after Captain Cutt'e’s own heart to be able to throw 
such a wealth of information into every page.’—LIVERPOOL Post. 


*“ Uncle Sam at Home” is very readable and amusing ; more than that, it tells a good deal about “ these 
States” and the inhabitants thereof. . . . His work should be read on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
* May be read with a good deal of amusement and a certain amount of profit. The author gives us a very 
good, and at the same time impartial, view of the United States.’—PicTori1aAL WORLD. 


‘Among the many books on America that are worthy of praise, a foremost place must be assigned to 
“Uncle Sam at Home.” Almost every subject, social or political, concerning our American cousins is touch d 
cn in this remarkably clever book with an incisive verve that can scarcely fail to be appreciated. Ninety well- 
executed and hamorous illustrations accompany the letterpress..—MoRNING Post, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 





Other Worlds than Ours: the 
Plurality of Worlds studied under the Light of 
Recent Scientific Researches. New Edition. With 
14 Illustrations, Maps, Charts, Sections, and 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all 
Forms of Cycloidal Curves, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c.,and of Matter projected from 
the Sun. With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 
10s. Ed. 


The Orbs around Us: Familiar 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 
Comets, the Sun, and Coloured Pairs and Suns. 
Fourth Edition. With Chart and Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Transits of Venus, Past and 


Coming, from the first observed, A.D. 1639, to the 
Transit of A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882). In- 
cluding an Account of the Successes achieved 
December 1874, anda Note on the Re-ults obtained 
by the British Expeditions, With 20 Plates (12 
Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the Transits 
of Venus in 1874 and 1882, With 7 Diagrams and 
10 Plates. 8vo. 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: 
Familiar Essays on Scientitic Subjects, Natural 
Phenomena, &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





The Moon: her Motions, Aspect, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With many 
Plates and Chars, Wood Engravings, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Ritherford, of New York. Third 
Edition. Orown svo. 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory. In 12 Circuiar 
Maps (with 2 Index Plates). With an Intro- 
duction on the Study of the Stars. Illustrated by 
9 Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
Students. In 12 Circular Maps, showing 6,000 
Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &. New 
Edition. With 2 Index Plates, Foliv, 15s.; or the 
12 Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches 
into, and new Views respecting, the Constitution 
of the Heavens. Second Edition. With 22 Charts 
(4 Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astro- 
nomy; with an Appendix containing Hints tor 
Young Telescopists. With 47 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. 
be = 33 Maps, Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Fep. 8vo. 
$ Od. 


d 

First Steps in Geometry: a Series 
of Hints fur the Solution of Geometrical Problems ; 
with Notes on Euclid, useful Working Propositions, 
and Many Examples. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. : 

Easy Lessons in the Differential 
Calculus ; indicating from the Outset the Utility 
of the Processes called Differentiation and Integra- 
tion. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist, Whist Whittlings, and 
40 fully-annotated Games. By ‘Five oF CLUBS’ 
(RICHARD A. PRocToR). Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘Five oF OLuss’ (RICHARD A. 
Proctor). 16mo. ls, 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series 


of Familiar Essays on the Heaveniy Bodies, By 
RicHarD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 

Easy Guide toa Knowledge of the Star Groups. In 

12 Large Maps. By RicHARD A. Proctor. Im- 
perial 8vo. 5s. 

With 


Strength and Happiness. 
. ee By Ricwaxp A. Procror. Crown 
Vo. os. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty- 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Deniy 4to. 6s. 


The Star Primer: showing the 
Starry Sky, Week by Week. In 24 Hourly Maps. 
By RicHarp A.ProcTor. Orown 4to. 2s. 6d. 





Nature Studies. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THoMas FosTerR, EDWARD CLODD, and RICHARD 
A. Procror, Crown 8vo. 68. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW WILSON, 
THoMAS Foster, A. C. RANYARD, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
By RicHarpD A, Proctor. Crown 8vo. 63, 


Our Place Among Infinities: a 


Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 
Space and Time with the Infinities around us. 
By RIcHARD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament, 
By RicHarD A. Procror. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By 


RicHarRD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 


By RicHaRD A, Procror. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY THAT WILL BE READ WITH ABSORBING INTEREST. 


To be ready Nov. 26, 2 volumes of over 500 pages each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GEN, P, H. SHERIDAN : 


THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF A GREAT SOLDIER, 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS, 


Profusely Illustrated with Steel and Wood Portraits of Sheridan and his famous Generals, 
Facsimiles of Letters and Despatches, and Twenty-six large Maps, prepared specially for 
this book by the United States War Department. 


Sheridan must rank as the ablest Cavalry General of modern times, and his career is as 
romantic and interesting as it is wonderful. Of all great Generals his life was the fullest of 
thrilling adventures, and his Personal Memoirs read like a work of fiction. 


HE tendency of time upon all great historical events is to concentrate fame upon a few leading 

figures. The three great military geniuses of the American Civil War were Grant, Sherman, 

and Sheridan. As years go by many names will pass slowly into oblivion ; but not so with Grant, 

Sherman, and Sheridan ; their fame will grow brighter, and around them will be centred the principal 
interest in the great civil struggle. 

Of these three commanders the career of Sheridan is by far the most romantic. Everyone knows 
with what interest the whole country read the Personal Memoirs of Grant, and the Personal Memoirs 
of Sherman ; but we believe that the Personal Memoirs of ‘ Little Phil’ will attract even greater atten- 
tion and command as large a sale. His memoirs have the value of an important historical production, 
and the interest of a great work of fiction. No military knowledge is necessary to become absorbed 
in this book. The wonderful story which it tells holds the reader spell-bound. It is not statistical, 
but is full of personal incidents. ‘or those who wish statistics, General Sheridan gives them in the 
form of notes and maps, so that military students can enter as deeply and minutely into his campaigns 
as they wish. It was written not only because General Sheridan desired to tell the story of his life 
in his own way, but with the hope that his family might receive a competency from its sale. It isa 
clear, concise, graphic, and yet simple account of a wonderful life. Beginning with a short sketch of 
his ancestors, we have his early struggles for a living. For a long time he served as a clerk in a 
country grocery store. He was always looking forward to some way of advancing himself in lite, and 
at a very early age his indomitable energy and determination began to show itself. He secured an 
appointment to West Point, and we have an interesting description of his life there. Believing he 
was being imposed upon by one of the cfficers, he engaged him in a fisticuff combat, for which he was 
suspended for one year. He resumed his work in the grocery store, still continuing his studies: and 
the next year graduated, passing a most creditable examination. 

We then have his life on the Plains and on the Pacific Coast. At that time most of the country 

west of the Mississippi, and a great deal east of it, was over-run with hostile Indians. General 
Sheridan spent many years in active campaigning, and his relief of the block-house at the Cascades 
of the Columbia brought him first to the attention of the authorities. His life at this time could 
scarcely be surpassed in interesting detail. It is a continual round of hunting, scouting, path-finding, 
and Indian fighting. He depicts both the tragic and humorous side of this wild life with equal 
power. 
. Later, the question of secession began to attract attention, and the feeling in the far West is 
carefully portrayed. The first account of the battle of Bull Run which reached General Sheridan 
gave 40, 000 killed on each side, and, as the General quaintly adds, ‘It did not mention that any ran 
away.’ Day by day this number was lessened, until a long while after the battle had been fought 
the correct details were made known. He wished now to go East, and his desire was soon granted. 
His wonderful record in the war is familiar to everyone. As described in the common histories it is 
intensely interesting, and when depicted by himsel! and filled with personal reminiscences its interest 
can well be imagined. The terrible fighting at S:one River, the stubborn resistance at Chickamauga, 
the destruction of Stuart’s Cavalry at Yellow Tavern, the glorious ride from Winchester, and the 
masterly raid through the Shenandoah Valley, are depicted in a manner that sends the blood boiling 
through every vein. The tragic scenes on the battle- field, and the humorous and romantic incidents 
of camp and march are graphically described. 

But apart from the personal interest of this book, it must take first rank as a contribution to his- 
torical literature. Every statement and date has been ci arefully verified; the numerous maps have 
been prepared by the United States War Department with the greatest care, and there are copious 
notes containing the most important statistics. 

The Memoirs cover General Sheridan’s whole life. At the close of the Rebellion he was sent 
again to the West, and was engaged in suppressing several Indian outbreaks. At the beginning of 
the Franco-Prussian War he asked permission to go to the other side and view the struggle. This was 
granted, and from the battle of Gravelotte up to the siege of Paris, Sheridan was intimately associated 
with the late Emperor William, Bismarck, and Von Moltke. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN’S MEmoiIRs. 


(See preceding page.) 
The following letter from Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES appeared in the Daily News 
of September 17 :— 


Str,—In to-day’s Daily News I read the following quotation from the Atheneum :—‘ The late General Sheridan 
has left personal memoirs which will be published in December, and may possibly contain some reminiscences 
of the Franco-German War. He was at Gravelotte during the struggle there, and witnessed other battles, 
being a guest at the Royal headquarters.’ Sheridan's autobiography will have exceptional interest for the 
students of the inner history of the greatest war of modern times in the old world, apart altogether from its 
value in solving many still-vexed questions in the record of the colossal struggle in which he earned his 
well-merited fame as one of the grandest soldiers of the century. It was my fortune to meet him at the last 
dinner party he attended, a few days before the sudden seizure which ultimately proved fatal; and in the 
pleasant Washington drawing-room in McPherson Square he talked to me fully of the scope and range of his 
memoirs. They had been already finished, sent to the printer, and were partly in type, when he had recalled 
them for some recasting and additions, which were now completed. He had gone into great detail in dealing 
with the Franco-German War, of which he was a witness, it is true, as ‘a guest at the Royal headquarters,’ 
but also officially as Military Commissioner from the United States. A man of restless energy, keen soldierly 
curiosity, and utter disregard of danger, he made a point, as, to a great extent, I knew of my own knowledge, 
of seeing everything that was to be seen. Thus, for instance, not only did he look down on the slaughter 
of Sedan from ‘the King’s hill-top,’ but next morning by daybreak he was out among shattered masses of 
French soldiery huddled up against the walls of Sedan, met Napoleon as he came out along the Donchery Road, 
and witnessed the memorable meeting between the fallen Emperor and Bismarck. Bismarck's predilection for 
the American officers who from time to time were in the German camp in the course of the war was well known, 
To them he was always exceptionally frank in his bluff, incisive fashion, and to Sheridan he was more frank than 
to any of the latter’s comrades. In the Washington drawing-room Sheridan recounted to me not a few of 
Bismarck’s blunt, outspoken revelations of plans, intentions, and policy, and told me that I should read a great 
deal more of such matter in his forthcoming Memoirs. One may expect that a work of so much interest and 
value will be published simultaneously in England and in America.—-Your obedient servant, 


ARCHD, FORBES, 
Brook Place, near Chobham, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1888. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 
A Journey Round my Room, By XAVIER DE The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
MaisTRE. Translated by HENRY ATTWELL. | By OLIVER WENDELL HoLMeEs. Illustrated by J. 
uips and uiddities, Selected W. | Gorpoy THOMSON. 
. DAVENPORT om ad | Fyneit gna Palette. By neamee KEMPt, . 
umn ‘ ’ ittle Essays: etches an aracters, By 
wae A + a - ee A CHARLES LamB, Selected from his Lettera by 
| 
| 
| 





by ALIcE CLay. PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Forensic Anecdotes ; or, Humour and Curiosities 

Melancholy Anatomised. A ewe Abridg- of the Law and Men of Law. By Jacos LARWooD. 

ment of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos Lanwoop, 
Gastronomy as @ Fine Art. By Bamlat | Jeux a@’Esprit. Edited by Hzenry 8. Lzicu, 

SavaRin. | True History of Joshua Davidson. By 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. w E. gi -s Rare 
Liter Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, | itch Stories. By E. Lynn N. 

and Frolics. By W. T. Doxson. “i * | Ourselves: Essays on Women. By E, Lynn 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. | ws ee By Ro Ma 
: . astimes an rs. BERT MACGREGOR. 
Selected and Edited by W. T. Dosson. _ oem dp a Vie ginia, By W. H 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fiv-Bxo. MALIOCK. , a 


Original Plays by W. 8. GitBEert. First Series, | : 
> : w Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 
ntaining :—The Wicked World—Pygmalion and | DCW, BOR Die. ee TO OLMOMDELEY. PENNELL, 
na nar Princess—The Palace of | Docasugs Re-Saddled. By H, CHOLMONDELEY- 
Original viese ow / tee Oe ENNELL. Illustrated by GkorGE Du MAURIER. 
cories, Containing :—Broken Heerte—Bagnae — | Muges of Mayfair. Edited by H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
weethearts—Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb | ams this Li i 
—H.M.8, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of | HOTeau: his Life and Aims. By H. A. Pace, 


Penzance. | Puniana. By the Hon. HueH ROWLEY. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour, Collected | More Puniana. By the Hon. Hues Rowiey. 
- and Edited by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. ome! +. a? < ase By Don 
nimals and thei . By Sir ARTHUR | — 

HELPs. oe ee By Stream and Sea. By Wi114M SENIOR. 
Social Pressure. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. Old Stories Re-told, By WatTeR THORNBURY. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By Hevay J. Jzx- | Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book, 

NINGS, By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Shilling Monthlp. 


BELGRAVTA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
By J. D. HUNTING. 

By Maga SPENCER. 

By C. M. LUSHINGTON. 

By IsAaBELLA WEDDLE. 

By F. G. WALTERS. 

By EDWARD KERSEY. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 


Under-Currents _... 
A Summer Hotel ‘ F 
Fish Lake _ ine 
The Fog Signal 
Madge the Model ... 
My Opal Ring 

A Modern Dilemma 
The Blackhall Ghosts 


eee eee eee 


‘ate’ ne on poe 





Among the many Contributors to ‘ BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 
ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 

ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 

ASHBY-STERRY, J. 

Baker, H. BARTON. 
BarbDsLey, Rev. C. W., M.A. 

* BASIL.’ 

BEpE, CUTHBERT. 

Bennett, W. C., LL.D. 
BESANT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLack, CLEMENTINA. 

Back, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. 
Boy ez, FRED. 

BrapDpon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTE. 

BucHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
OnILD, THEODORE. 

CopBaN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLtins, MORTIMER. 

CoLiins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 

Cook, DuTTON. 

Cumminea, C. F. GORDON, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN, 
Drxon, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

Dow ine, RICHARD. 

Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 
Escort, T. H. 8. 

Fawcett, EDGAR. 

Fre.p, KATE. 

FirzGERALD, PERCY. 





FoNnBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForseEs, ARCHIBALD. 


FRANCILLON, R. E, 
Grppson, CHARLES. 

GossE, EpMUND W. 
GouLp, Rev. 8, BARING, M.A, 
GRAVES, A. P&RCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MurRRay, E. C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. DuFFus. 
Harpy, THOMAS, 

HAKE, A. EGMONT, 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAwEIs, Mrs, H. R, 
HAwrEIs, Rev. H. R., M.A, 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, MARY CECIL, 
HENLEY, W. E. 

HERVEY, CHARLES, 

Hoey, Mrs. CASHEL, 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY, 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH, 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLESS, Hon. EmILy, 
LEIGH, Henry 8. 

LEWI8s, ANGELO J, 

Linton, E. LYNN. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCartuy, Justi, M.P. 
McCartTuy, Justi H., M.P, 
MAckaY, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macav.ay, C, TREVELYAN, 
MAcQUOID, KATHARINE 8, 
Mattock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

Marston, PHILIP BOURKE. 








MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK, 
Murray, D. CHRISTIE. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD BYRON, M.A, 
Norris, W. E. 

OvuIDA. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RICHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L, 

RICE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Rostnson, A. Mary F, 
Rosinson, F. W. 

Rostnson, PHIL. 

Rockstro, W. 8. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED, 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScoTT, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.1, 

SLACK, HENRY J, 

SPEIGHT, T, W. 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TAYLOR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS, 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Warkrys, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
WILuiaMs, W. MatrTigv, F.R.A.S, 
Wison, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR: 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth 


55 Illustrations. 
extra, 4s. 6d. 


EASY STAR LESSONS. 


Maps for Every Night in the Year, 
Drawings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown, 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


With 


Plates. 


With Star 


SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. New 
and Revised Edition, with 13 Steel 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. 


With Illustrations. 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown &vo. cloth 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and 


other Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE SOCIETY HERALD: 


A Weekly Record of Social, Political, Theatrical, Literary, 
and Financial Events. 





PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





LONDON CHIEF OFFICES :—191 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
PARIS OFFICES :—17 Avenue de l’Opera, and at Neal’s Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 


NEw YorK OFFICE :—5 Union Square. 


CHICAGO OFFICE :—101 State Street. 





THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN 


THE SOCIETY HERALD 


ARE 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS WITH CELEBRITIES. 
LETTERS TO SOME PEOPLE, BY 
JUNIUS SECUNDUS, 

THE BEST & MOST ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
THE SMARTEST & MOST AMUSING SOCIETY 
PARAGRAPHS UPON PAST, PRESENT, AND 
COMING EVENTS. 

THE FRESHEST REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LATEST NEW MUSIC, 

A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S 
THEATRICAL & MUSICAL PRODUCTIONS, 
Written in brief, smart paragraphs, by PITTITE. 





FASHION’S VOICE. 


Being a specially complete article 
upon the coming Fashions. 





| 


FINANCIAL ECHOES: 


Being a full record of, and searchin 
criticism into, Stocks and Shares an 
New Companies, 


THE ‘HERALD’S’ RECIPES: 


Being a series of the best and always 
original Recipes and Menus, speci - { 
composed for readers of this Journ 


THE ‘HERALD’S’ STORIES. 


Written by the most popular authors 
of the day. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES UPON CURRENT EVENTS, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
&ec. &c. Ke. 














A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘Its chief features are personal interviews, letters to 
celebrities, and a series of signed articles upon current 
events."—TRE MORNING Post. 

‘THE Socrery HERALD appears to have taken the 
foremost place amongst society papers. The public 
may feel confident that with the increased price will 
come increased value, and that a thorough good six- 
pennyworth of smart news. paragraphs and attractive 
articles will be offered to them.’—THE EVENING NEws. 

‘One of the most readable of the society weeklies is 
undoubtedly THE Soctrry HERALD, which, although 
only six months old, has made wonderful head way, and 
is seen here, there, and everywhere. Conducted by its 
present spirited and well-informed editor, who is 
assisted by an excellent staff, THE Socrery HERALD 
can scarcely do otherwise than succeed,’ 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


* It gives fair promise of possessing all the require- 
ments tor bringing success to a paper of its class. —-THE 
NEWRY REPORTER. 


* It is beautifully printed,and the get-up is excellent, 
THE County HERALD, 


‘Tae Socrery HERALD is written with more than 
usual brilliancy, and contains a great deal of lively 
gossip, fashionable, theatrical, sporting, &c.’ 

WARRINGTON GUARDIAN, 


‘The public are prepared to accept it on its merits. 
We understand that the sale of Tar Soctrry HERALD 
has been so large that it bas been necessary to issue & 
second edition.’— BLACKBURN EVENING EXPRESS, 





THE SOCIETY HERALD, Price 6D. 


EVERY MONDAY, TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





London Offices: 191 Fleet Street, 


E.C. 
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MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA BOOKS. 


*,* The Six Books may be had, packed together in a handsome cloth box, for 36s. 


ROUND THE GALLEY FIRE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

CoNTAINING :—A Dance at Sea—Going Aloft—A Trick at the Wheel—The Bailiff at Sea—Off the Horn—A 
Strange Chare—A Salvage Job—A Channel Incident—Loss of a Smack’s Crew—Fire at Sea—Sea-Sickness—A Log 
Extract—In an Open Boat—Waiting for a Ship—Skippers’ Wives at Sea—Sea Songs—An Hour’s Row—The 
Pleasures of Yachting—A Drunken Ship—A Sailor’s Club—The Perils of Humanity—Smack Apprentices— 
Gravesend—Chat with a Fisherman—A Fourpenny Voyage—Poor Jack—On the Goodwins—Strangers’ Home. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

ConTAINING :—Sea Yarns—Jack’s View of it—The Romance of the Deep—Sea Terms Ashore—Jack’s Bairns 
—An Ocean Waif—The Last Man: A Picture—A Sailor’s Wedding—A Turnpike Sailor—Jack Ashore—Sailors’ 
Hardships—A Salt-Water Cure—The ‘ Victory ’—Ocean Messages—Types of ’Longshoremen—Seafaring Delights 
—Diving—A Growler—An Old Smuggler—From a Top Window—Derelicts—A Bewitched Ship—The Dangers of 
the Sea—Jack’s Ways and Means—A Sailor’s Friend—My Lord's Adventure, 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

CONTAINING :—Come, all you Lively Hearties!—A Yachteman’s Yarn—Tugs—A Veteran—Lights at Sea— 
Oaptain Weevil’s Yarn—Vanished Types —A Ship’s Wheel—Sailor’s Food—Deal Puntmen—The Nautical Drama 
—‘ Coopering ’—A Twister—A Chat with a Coxswain—Alarms at Sea—A Cluse Shave—Figure-heads—Slaving in 
1884—Sharks and Shadows—Sea Stories--The Direst of all Sea Perils—Emigrants’ Rations—Ships’ Names— 
Fighting Merchant Seamen—Endurance at Sea—A Wild Night. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

CONTAINING :—To Plymouth—To Madeira—Heading South—The Master’s Responsibilities—Boats and Stores 
—Passed the Canaries—The Barque ‘ Perthshire’—New Year’s Eve at Sea—In the South Atlantic—Missing! An 
Australian’s Yarn—’Longshore Twisters—To Table Bay —Table Bay—Cape Town—An Important Undertaking 
—Coast wise to Algoa Bay—To East London—Shipwreck : its Tragedies and Comedies—To Mossel Bay— Homeward 
Bound—‘ It acted like a Charm’—A Chat with the Mate—The Phantom Ship—Home! 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

CONTAINING :—A Nautical Lament—Superstitions of the Sea—Old Sea Ordnance—The Honour of the Flag— 
The Naval Officer’s Spirit—Women as Sailors—Fighting Smugglers—Sea Phrases—Then and Now—Costly Ship- 
wrecks—Curiosities of Disasters at Sea—Infernal Machines—Queer Fish—Strange Craft—Mysterious Disappear- 
ances—Rich Captures—Peculiarities of Rig—How the Old Navigators managed—Plates and Rivets—French 
Smacksmen—Old Sea Customs—Who is Vanderdecken ? 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘OCEAN STAR’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

ConTAINING :—The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star’—The Extraordinary Adventure of a Chief Mate—Thirst ! an 
Ocean LIocident—Pictures at Sea—Foul of a Waterspout—Hazardous Voyages—Forecastle Traits—The Old Sea 
Dog—Marine Punishments—Calms and Seas—’Longshoreman’s Yarns—The British Sailor—Lifeboats and their 
Crews-—Weevil’s Lecture—Old Ships—Seaside Effects—An Ocean Mystery—The Old Naval Song—An Old Ship- 
wright—Can these Dry Bones Live ?—‘ That there Little Tommy ’—A Luminous Sailor—The Spanish Armada. 

***The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’” shows no sign that Mr. Clark Russell is weary, or that he is not likely 
still to find as good stories in the sea as ever came out of it. . . . While agreeably diversified in subject, the papers 
are alike in this, that they are delightful reading, fresh, strong, and animated. They con vey in an entertaining 
way an astonishing amount of information about maritime affairs and seafaring men. They form a most inter- 
esting collection, which appeals, both by its variety and the particular excellence of ® pecial sketches, to a very 
wide circle of readers.’—ScOTsMAN. 

* This sixth annual volume of Mr. Clark Russell’s contributions to the news papers and magazines contains 
work which will bear comparison with the best and most popular productions of his pen. We have here in little 
all the finest qualities which have given him his position as the facile princeps of living writers of sea stories... . 
Thrilling episodes, character sketches, scenic descriptions, glimpses of history, “longshoremen’s yarns, grim prac- 
tical jokes, beguile the reader without a moment’s dulness through 300 pages.’—-GLasGow HERALD. 

‘ For intermittent reading, no sea stories are more charming. Mr. Clark Russell knows the sea intimately. . . . 
There is a quite original play of pathos and humour in all that he writes.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* Not only can Mr. Clark Russell tell a sea story better than most perscns living, but he has a thoroughly 
intimate knowledge of all that concerns the mercantile marine; and in the “ Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star’” we 
have examples of each of these special capabilities—short tales full of stirring adventure, and short sketches of 
the sea and seamen, marked by picturesqueness both in colour and drawing.’—GLOBE. 

‘A fresh and lively volume, which smacks from cover to cover of the sea. . . . A delightful volume for suramer 
reading on sea or shore. . . . “ T he Old Sea Dog” and “‘‘ That there Little Tommy’” are alone worth the price 
of the book.’—Lkreps MERCURY * 

* So varied and extensive is the author's knowledge of seafaring matters that, though this is the sixth unnual 
volume of his contributions to different periodicals, each story is as fresh and original as if it were the only one 
he had ever written.".—MorNING Post. 

*“ The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star’” is a collection of tales, sketches, and even articles. Among these, how- 
ever, are some which are by no means unworthy of the hand that drew “The Frozen Pirate.” . . . The “ Yarns” 
are good yarns, well spun of right thread.’—SaTurDAY REVIEW. 

* This collection of ocean yarns is a very storehouse of entertainment.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘It is refreshing to turn to the sixth annual volume of Mr. Clark Russell's collection of marine sketches. ... 
To all who wish to know the sailor as he is, and to help him with knowledge and sympathy, Mr. Clark Russell’s 
volume is to be most heartily recommended, and we trust that it will be long before the close of a unique series, 
which certainly shows no sign of exhaustion.’—GRaAPHIC. 

‘This is the sixth annual collection of Mr. Russell’s stories, and is remarkable because it shows no diminution 
in vigour and freshness, though the topics dealt with are much the same as in the earlier volumes and in the 
= thor’s many novelg,’—ATHEN ZUM. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OCTOBER 1888. 


CHATTO & WINDUSS 


NEW LIST. 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE 


A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. With 19 full-page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Legacy of Cain. By Wikis Coxtins, Author of 
‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [December. 
. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
This Mortal Coil. By Grant Auten. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


at all Libraries. (Oct. 3. 


For Maimie’s Sake: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Devil’s Die. By Grant Auten. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Pr-paring. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Blackhall Ghosts. By Saran Tytizr. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [Jmmediately. 

A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Agatha Page. By Isaac Henperson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


at all Libraries. [ Preparing. 
































; MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
For Faith and Freedom. By Watrer Besant, Author 


of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [ Preparing. 


Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By 
WALTER BESANT. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 

A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 
The Man-Hunter: Stories from the Note-book of a 


Detective. By Dick DoNOovAN. Post 8vo. illust. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. 


Woop. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
Eve: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 


___ Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payy, Author 
of ‘By Proxy’ &c. Cheaper Edition. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
___ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ___ (Preparing. 




















David Poindexter’s Disappearance &c. By 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A Dream and A Forgetting. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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4 CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued. 
Olid Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of 


‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. [ Preparing. 


King or Knave? ByR.E. Francittoy. Cheaper Edition. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. . Preparing. 
The Lindsays: a Romance. By Joun Leys. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. (Preparing. 





In Exchange for a Soul: a Novel. By Mary Linskitt. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macatpine, Author 


of ‘Teresa Itasca.’ With Six [Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo. cloth 











extra, 6s. 
Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Cotquuoun. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. (Preparing. 
Pine and Palm. By Moncure D..Conway. Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. [ Preparing. 








EDITION DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC FRENCH STORY. 

The Abbé Constantin. By Lupovic Hatfvy, of the 
French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by 
Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. Only 250 
copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one 
numbered. 


Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of the 
Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Introduction and 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 








COMPLETION OF THE 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


The Twelve Volumes (each complete in itself), printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. 
page and handsomely bound in cloth, are now ready, price 6s. each. 
1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 6. The Monks of Thelema. 


a Portrait of JAmEs Rice, and a Preface by tna? 
Waseen Sanaee. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 


2. My Little Girl. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
9. The Seamy Side. 





3. With Harp and Crown. 
4. Thie Son of Vulcan. 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
6. The Golden Butterfly. Witha | 1!- Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 


The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Mary Jane Married. By Georce R. Sims, Author of 


‘Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘ The Dagonet Ballads,’&c. Post 8vo. illus. bds. 2s. ; cl. 28. 6d. 
MR. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 

The Dagonet Reciter: Choice Readings in Prose and 
Verse from the Writings of GeoRGE R. Sims. Selected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 
portrait-cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. (Preparing. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uniform 


with the Illustrated Editi n of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 pages, 
profusely Illvstrated. Cr Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Carols of Coc ..uyne. By Hevyry 8. Lerch. A New 
Edition, printed on fep. 8vo. hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued. 
Mr. Swinburne’s New Volume of Poems. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly, 


The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by RICHARD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* Aliso a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the Five Vols (Only 100 printed.) 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Roserr 
BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MAcNAB. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


Infelicia: Poems by Apan Isaacs Menxen. A New Edition, 
with a Biographical Preface, numerous Illustrations by F. E. LUMMiIs and F. O. C, 
DARLEY, and Facsimile of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. Small 4to. ivory 
paper. red border to each page, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Street Ballads. Collected and Edited by 


JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 56 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed: all numbered), bound in half-parchment. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, 
&c. By the late CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend.’ 

___ Fep. 8vo. leatherette, 1s. ; 

Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates 
and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Uncle Sam at Home. By Haro Brypezs. With 
90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
PHIL SHERIDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Personal Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
the Romantic Career of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Facsimiles of famous Letters. 2 vols. 



































of 500 pages each, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. [ November. 
Players and Playwrights I have Known. By 
JOHN COLEMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. (Shortly. 


Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman's gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles 
Mathews, Mdme. Vestris, Charles Reade, the Wigans, Benjemia Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, 
7 ann Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Auguszus Harris the elder, Buckstone, Sothern, and 

. B. Chatterton. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. By 
WALTER BESANT. With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 





A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


McCartny, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vot. 17. preparing. 


The Mystery of the ‘Ocean ©* ar’: a Collection of 


Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. Crow, 0. cloth extra, 6s. 

















Clark Russell’s Sea Books. Beé.ug the Six Volumes 
entitled—1. Round the Galley Fire. 2. On the_Fo’k’sle Head. 
3. In the Middle Watch. 4. A Voyage to the Cape. 5. A Book 
for the Hammock. 6. The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
Arranged in a handsomely gilt cloth case, price complete, 36s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW LIST—continued. 
The Horse and his Rider: an Anecdotic Medley. 


By ‘THORMANBY.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 














PAUL VASILI. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 
Society Out of Town. By A Forsien Restpeyt, Author 
of ‘Society in London.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 





The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


By Pxit Rosrnson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 





8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 
The Folk-lore of Plants. ByT.F.Tutserron Dyer, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. — 





The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With nearly 400 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (Preparing. _ 


Belgravia for 1889,—One Shilling Monthly—Two New 


Serial Stories will begin in the JANUARY Number, and will be continued through 








the year. 
Belgravia Annual. A Collection of Stories, each complete 
in itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. (November. 





5 . 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1889.—One 
Shilling Monthly.—In addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and 
Art, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ 
by SyLVANUS URBAN, appear Monthly. 


; == 
The Gentleman’s Annual. Containing a Complete 
Story, entitled ‘ BY DEVIOUS WAYS,’ by T. W. Spreieut, Author of ‘ The Mysteries 
of Heron Dyke’ &c. Demy 8vo. 1s. [November 


Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year post free. 


5 eye . 
Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
Twenty-ninth Annual Edition, for 1889, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage | Walford’s§ Shilling Knightage 











(1889). Containing an Alphabetical List of the (1889). Containing an Alphabetical st of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch Knights of the United Kingdom, short Bio- 
and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls, graphical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, 


sane &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage Ee aes 
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MRS. BERESFORD. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “Miss MOoLty,” 


CHAPTER III. 


The battle is not always to the brave, 
Nor life’s sublimest wisdom to the wise ; 
True courage often is in frightened eyes. 


N the days that followed, such peace fell upon Graeme Beresford 


that there seemed nothing left to fear or dread. The calm, 
uneventful life, after the passionate storms that had torn and racked 
her soul for the last ten years, of itself lent her a certain negative 
happiness : the quiet routine of the house, where everything 
happened at its appointed hour, without a question or a careful 
thought, and always about and around her the knowledge of that 
tender love, which of late her life had so sadly lacked; Mrs, 
Stapleton’s fresh, honest love, and Jack Lyle’s ever-present affec. 
tion, which seemed always placing itself a bar between her and the 
rough world. 

Looking back, it was difficult to recall much in common, so 
seldom had the boy found his way home; and yet that mutual home 
was a link so strong that every interest and thought of her present 
life seemed to spring from it. For the moment it seemed as if all 
her interests were narrowed down to this one roof that sheltered her ; 
living in this sunshine, it was difficult to realise how dark was the 
shadow that lay just beyond it. 

It was with a reflection of youth that had not found expression 
for many a year that she sat with Mrs. Stapleton talking over the 
prospective dinner at Edgbaston, smiling in response to Cissy’s sug- 
gestions as to the chances of the evening proving a comedy to the 
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lookers-on, “ unless, you know, Graeme, it turns intoa tragedy. But 
I am nct afraid of that,” she continued, “ and it is to you I owe the 
fact that it has been averted. Now, if only you go on as you have 
begun, I have no doubt he will marry Dora Curzon, which would be 
the best and happiest fate that could befall him.” 

“ Would it be?” Graeme found herself thinking as she went 
up to dress. Marriage meant so much that sometimes it seemed as 
if the one future were almost as undesirable as the other. Still with 
the same thought hovering in her mind, she went into the library an 
hour later, to find him of whom she had been thinking standing 
alone there. 

At the sound of the opening door he turned his head, looking at 
her a moment in a slow, approving fashion. In answer to the look 
she smiled. 

“ Are you thinking I should forsake black,” she questioned, 
trying to speak lightly, “‘ because it kills me ? ” 

** No,” but he spoke doubtfully ; and, “ You never wear flowers ?” 
he questioned, noting the sombreness of her attire. 

“ T got out of the habit in the tropics, I suppose ; they faded too 
quickly.” 

“ But you will wear these to-night,” he said, touching some 
delicate heliotrope and maidenhair fern on the table beside him. 
“ They are not tropical,” as she hesitated. ‘“ Besides, they are from 
Hurst ; that alone ought to be a recommendation. I went over for 
them this afternoon.” 

She took them from him in silence, but as she arranged them in 
the lace of her dress a sudden mist hid them from her sight. 
Standing beside her, in a moment he became aware of the half-turn 
of the head, which would have hidden from his watching eyes the 
gathering dimness, if a falling tear had not betrayed her. 

“ Graeme,” he said, speaking quickly, stirred to speech of which 
the full import escaped him, “ what is the matter? I did not mean 
to trouble you ; I hoped you would like them.” 

“Tt is nothing, nothing,” she answered, as she had done once 
before. ‘‘ You are very good to me.” 

There was a break in her voice, a sudden clasping of her hands, 
as if she were in pain; but before he could speak the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Stapleton, radiant in yellow satin and diamonds, 
profuse in apologies for being so late, was with them, and a few min- 
utes later they had all driven away, and further words, if such were 
needed, had become impossible. 

So much had Graeme Beresford been living in the immediate 
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present, to the exclusion of other things, that it was something of a 
shock to her when, on entering the Edgbaston drawing-room, she 
saw Madame d’Ivoy. 

There was no question about her looks under such circumstances, 
Mrs. Beresford was well aware, though there was unwonted disap- 
proval in her recognition of the fact. 

In the shaded light of the room there was nothing artificial 
in the soft bloom on her cheeks, in the distinct arch of the eyebrows, 
The rubies in her black hair and about her throat were a vivid set- 
ting, from which the dark, restless eyes looked forth, causing one to 
think less for the moment of the more coarsely moulded chin and 
mouth, 

It was towards her Graeme found herself most often looking, and 
during the long dinner she was in a position to watch her easily, as 
she sat on the opposite side of the table by Jack Lyle’s side. 

It seemed to her afterwards that every look and word had been 
seen and heard, and yet at the same time she was conscious of a 
semi-wonder as to what they were talking about. 

Back in the drawing-room it was better: the dinner had been very 
long and dull; here at least she could wander about, and choose her 
own companion. Madame d’Ivoy exchanged a few words with her— 
but she was a woman who made little secret of taking no interest in 
other women—then, scarcely waiting for the answer to her unimpor- 
tant question, she had moved away, and was turning over the music 
that lay on the piano. 

“You have not been into the conservatory, Mrs. Beresford ; would 
you care to see it?” Miss Curzon’s soft, girlish voice was a relief; 
Graeme turned to her with pleasure, 

“T should indeed,” she said. “I ought to remember it, but I 
hear it has had so much done to it lately that I am not likely to 
recognise it.” 

It was a beautiful conservatory, opening out of the drawing-room, 
and it was delightful to enter into its dim, scented lengths. The 
Chinese lanterns overhead, swaying lightly, cast softly moving shadows 
over the flowers beneath ; it was so peaceful, so quiet, only a small 
fountain splashing into a marble basin breaking the silence, that 
after a few admiring words Graeme added nothing more, but was 
content, sitting by the fountain, to listen to the girl’s fresh talk. 
She liked her now, seen no longer under the former disadvantageous 
circumstances ; she admired her, admired in her more especially the 
scarcely conscious longing to pass through the gate which would 
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shut out happy girlhood—the gate before which the woman had 
once stood and sighed that it should be opened. 

By-and-by, when music reached them, and Miss Curzon said 
she must see if she were required, Graeme, still dreamily watching 
the fountains play, said she would wait another five minutes. 

“T like listening to the music here: it is like an enchanted garden. 
It is Mrs. Stapleton who is playing—she will be quite sure I am 
listening to her somewhere. When it is over I will return.” 

Left alone, she watched till the last note died away ; it was deli- 
cious, as she had said, to be alone in this paradise, with no necessity 
for talking or laughing; but now she must return, or she would be 
missed. In the talking that would follow she could easily make an 
unnoticed entrance. Nosound again now amid these flowers but the 
distant murmur from the room and the splash, splash of the foun- 
tain—and yes, a voice lowered, but easily recognisable, on the other 
side of this bank of flowers. 

“To-morrow then, Jack. Choose your own day—I can always 
arrange it.” 

She did not hear the answer, if there were one ; some light footfall 
betrayed her presence, and in a minute she was standing under the 
lamp that stood in the entrance to the flowery space beyond. 

She did not glance to the other side, but she was aware that the 
man made a half-step towards her, and then fell back and sauntered 
after her, by his companion’s side, and that a moment later Madame 
d’Ivoy, seated at the piano, was singing a brilliant French song, whilst 
Jack Lyle stood by, turning over the leaves for her. 

But Graeme could not listen ; through it all a passionate under- 
tone was making itself heard, telling her that, if she had doubted before, 
she was quite of one accord with Mrs. Stapleton, that Madame d’Ivoy 
would be no suitable wife for him—not even if he loved her. 

“T understand now why Cissy did not like it. Quite, quite,” 
and yet she did not explain to herself what it was she disapproved. 
“ If he loved her—yes, if so, what was there to disapprove ?” 

The song did not last long; for that she was almost sorry, for it 
seemed but a short space of time before Madame d’Ivoy was back, 
seated so close to her that the low-toned conversation she was carry- 
ing on with a tall stranger was distinctly audible through all the 
various conversations going on around. Mr. Lyle had not followed 
her, he was still standing by the piano, talking to Miss Curzon about 
her music. 

* Will you dine with me on Thursday ?” she heard the clear voice 
ask. 
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Then the man’s pleased acceptance, and Madame d’Ivoy’s next 
words. 

“ We shall only be a small party : Miss Gray and myself the only 
ladies.” 

** Miss Gray,” in answer to the man’s slight interrogative look ; 
“ she is my companion. No, she is not here to-night, though she 
generally goes everywhere with me. You smile, Captain Seymour, 
at the idea of my requiring a companion. ‘The fact is, you have lived 
too much in India; you are thinking of grass widows.” 

The word, uttered clearly, and Captain Seymour’s following laugh 
were heard distinctly by more than one person present. To Graeme 
it seemed as if she were within the circle of fascination of a snake 
that she was powerless to avoid. It was impossible to escape the words 
that she knew were coming ; she knew she must listen to them. 

“No,” the speaker did not turn her head, but that was unneces- 
sary. ‘ However absurd it may be, we must attend to /es convenances. 
Grass widows, as of course you know, hold an unofficial position, so 
it does not matter what they do.” 

To most of those present the words were those of a woman who 
had gained a reputation for saying sharp things. Captain Seymour 
laughed—the others smiled. ‘To Graeme they were a stab, under the 
pain of which she could not cry out—an insult it was impossible to 
notice. Almost unconsciously she raised her eyes, full of passionate 
pain, to where Jack Lyle still stood by the piano, for the moment 
turning towards the first person whose sympathy she could count on, 
amidst these many uncomprehending strangers. And, almost as if 
she had cried aloud for help, he answered the appeal. 

With a few steps he stood beside her, and standing thus, still 
talking to Miss Curzon, he rested his hand on the back of her chair. 
She was conscious of it, conscious of the thought that had prompted 
the action—that she should realise she was not alone, that whatever 
the new feelings might be, the old held a sufficiently tender place in his 
memory, to make him wish to spare her what he could. Gradually, 
under the protective sense of his presence, she grew calmer, the red 
flush in her cheeks faded, the beating of her heart grew quieter, though 
even when Mrs. Stapleton told her the carriage was waiting, he, 
standing above her, could note the still passionate pulsations that 
stirred the laces in which his flowers were fading. 

But after Mrs. Stapleton had spoken, leaning down, he said, “ We 
must not keep the horses waiting, you know.” And at the quiet 
words she rose and said good-bye to her hostess. 

She was aware as she did so that Madame d’Ivoy had risen and 
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was also making her adieux; but nothing was very clear. Had it 
not been for Mr. Lyle’s tall form by her side, it seemed as if she 
could not have found her way towards Mrs. Stapleton’s retreating 
figure. 

** Good-night, Mrs. Beresford.” 

She turned her head at Madame d’Ivoy’s words, but it was not 
to them she was attending, but to those of Mr. Lyle spoken in reply— 
“T have been thinking over your kind invitation to dine on Thursday, 
Madame. It is, I am sorry to say, impossible.” 

There was no change in Madame d’Ivoy’s face as she turned her 
dark, smiling eyes to young Mr. Drummond, who was standing 
beside her. 

“ Then the invitation is now given to you, Mr. Drummond. You 
know how limited my table is in size, which obliges me to drawa 
line at six. You will come, even on such short notice, I am sure, 
because, with only six, one leaves a blank. As to you, Mr. Lyle, I 
am sorry—but, after all, I suppose we shall soon meet in London.” 
She looked at him, but as she spoke she took Graeme’s hand in hers, 
was conscious of the momentary tremor at her words, was probably 
assured of all she wished to know, and turned away. 

The clear autumn night—a splendid harvest moon shining in a 
cloudless sky—was reviving. Standing outside on the steps, it was 
to Graeme Beresford as if she were slowly regaining consciousness, 
as if memory stopped short at those words which had hurt so 
cruelly, and that since then she had only been dimly aware of a kind 
presence that had striven to shield and shelter her. But now, coming 
from those warm, scented rooms, into this refreshing night air, indis- 
tinctness was vanishing and reality returning. And the one strongest 
instinct that remained was gratitude. Almost unknowingly she 
turned to where Jack Lyle stood beside her, waiting for her to follow 
Mrs. Stapleton to the carriage, and, endeavouring to find some 
expression in words, only clasped his hand in hers. 

“Thank you,” she faltered. It was all she could think of, and, 
because of the tears that were so near, her voice shook. 

But he heard, or perhaps understood, for he drew her a little 
nearer to him, and when she furtively lifted her hand to her eyes to 
brush away the mist that was making it difficult to see her way, he 
touched with a kind caress the hand that rested on his arm. At the 
movement one quick sob escaped her. 

“Graeme!” He bent his head, his voice shook a little. What 
was he about to say? Perhaps he himself hardly knew, but there 
was time for nothing more. 
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The carriage was reached ; Mr. Stapleton, standing by the door, 
was waiting for Mrs. Beresford. 

But after Graeme had seated herself by Mrs. Stapleton’s side, there 
was a moment’s pause, and then, “ No, thanks,” in Mr. Lyle’s voice, 
“T am going to walk.” And in answer to Mrs. Stapleton’s exclama- 
tions, “ No, thanks,” he repeated; “the night is too tempting—but 
it is useless asking you to try and imagine the united charms of a 
cigar and moonlight.” 

“Yes, quite impossible.” She smiled, and then added, “ Pleasant 
thoughts.” But as they drove away, “I withdraw that observation,” 
she said to her husband, “if it means he is thinking of that horrid 
woman.” 

“‘ That is probably the reason,” Mr. Stapleton replied, “ that he 
decided it would be easier to think of in your presence.” 

Mrs. Stapleton turned for sympathy to Graeme, but it was evident 
she had not heard. She was leaning back in her corner, her face 
in shadow so dark that it hid the sad droop of the mouth, the 
passionate light that still shone in her grey eyes. To kind Mrs, 
Stapleton her companion was stealing a little surreptitious rest, and 
she also relapsed into silence. 


It was late the following afternoon before Graeme appeared. 
When she awoke, after a troubled, restless sleep, she had felt such 
nervous unwillingness to see Mr. Lyle, with the remembrance of the 
previous night in her mind, that she had taken refuge in the 
unaccustomed excuse of being overtired, and had remained in her 
own room; and when at last she made her appearance he had 
gone out. 

“He asked for you,” Mrs. Stapleton informed her. ‘He was 
very anxious to see you, but, as I consider rest far better for you, I 
told him you would be invisible for hours.” 

Graeme smiled. “I dare say it was nothing very important: it 
will probably keep.” 

“This is his last night here,” Mrs. Stapleton added, “ at least, so 
he says. Edward has been exasperating me by telling me that it is 
because Madame d’Ivoy is going to London, but I do not think so. 
Nothing would make me believe now that she has the slightest 
influence over him.” 

“Why xow? What has made you change your opinion ?” 

“ Because I know him better, I suppose. I don’t believe, unless 
it was simply to annoy me, that he would do it. Why, he could 
never look you in the face again! No, Graeme, I watched him 
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several times last night, and I am pretty nearly sure that she did not 
shine when seen near Miss Curzon.” And, as Graeme softly 
laughed, 

“Shine!” repeated Mrs. Stapleton, “that is a wrong word, of 
course. She shone, like Solomon in all his glory. I know I 
wished I was dressed in sackcloth and ashes !” 

“Tt would have been a contrast, Cissy ; but you looked much 
better as you were.” 

“Did I look as if I rouged, and darkened my eyebrows? 
Probably I did,” raising her hand to the rich, soft colour on her 
cheeks. “I am sure there are moments when I would give anything 
to be as white—as white as you are, and when she sailed into the 
room was one of them!” 

It was impossible not to laugh. The very unconsciousness of 
her remarks roused all Graeme’s sense of humour. 

But, whatever Cissy Stapleton said or did, it was from her heart. 
If she was prejudiced in her dislikes, no ene could be warmer in her 
friendships. 

“We have got back to where we started from,” was her next 
remark, “and that is, that this is Mr. Lyle’s last night here. I 
promised that we would walk up with him to Hurst after dinner, 
unless you are still tired. He wanted me to go this afternoon, but 
after he had described his moonlight walk I was fired to try one, and 
so he suggested this.” 

“Tt will be delightful,” Graeme assented. 

“ And short,” emphasized Mrs. Stapleton. “A walk that takes 
only ten minutes in accomplishing even I can contemplate with 
equanimity. And if you took hours, you could not see much more 
of the moonlight.” 

Tea over, Mrs. Beresford slipped back once more to her own 
room ; she did not know why, but she felt happier alone, out of the 
region of Mrs. Stapleton’s cheerful talk, which for the moment was 
unwelcome. She drew a chair up to the window, and sat watching 
the shadows creep stealthily across the lawn as the sun slowly set. 

Of late she had so often felt rebellious and passionate, unwilling 
to acknowledge—what to herself she was obliged to own—that she 
had been wrong, that this return was a sadly significant seal to the 
acknowledgment. Even last night she had been stirred to the very 
depths by a cruel word flung at her by a stranger—a word not worth 
the passion it had evoked. 

But to-night it was all different. Storm and passion were alike 
hushed, over her soul brooded a peace as calm and satisfying as 
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that which rested over the world towards which her eyes were 
turned. 

“ There is a moment,” she found herself thinking, “ when I sup- 
pose even the most passionate nature wears itself out and rest 
follows.” 

She was so occupied with her thoughts that she was late for 
dinner, and the others were already seated at the table when she 
made her late entrance and, with a hasty apology, took her vacant 
seat. 

“We gave you no law, Mrs. Beresford,” Mr. Stapleton observed; 
“but that was Cissy’s doing.” 

“Tt is much kinder,” that lady observed, “than all waiting, 
counting the moments until you come.” 

“It is indeed,” Graeme assented ; then she lifted her eyes to meet 
those of Jack Lyle. ‘It is late to say good-morning,” she said, 
“but this is our first meeting.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and he added nothing ; but he did not turn 
his eyes away. 

She was conscious he was watching her with something of the 
slow, careful observance of a stranger. But if-she wondered for a 
moment, it did not disturb her for long ; the peace that had held her 
in its quiet, soothing influence all day was yet strong about her; 
under it even her troubled life that lay beyond its charmed circle 
was forgotten. 

The dinner was bright and pleasant ; they had so much in common, 
these four people, that even occasional silences were not to be feared 
as symbols of dulness. And the talk, when it did come, was fresh 
and intimate. 

Cissy’s frank laugh and honest enjoyment of life were a great 
help. No one ever felt dull whom she cared to enliven, and Graeme 
Beresford was one of these, and, for the moment, so was Jack Lyle. 

It was Mrs. Beresford who suggested immediately dinner was over 
that the moon was ready, and so was she. 

“We are all prepared to be converted, Mr. Lyle, and to agree 
with you that it is a waste of opportunity to stay indoors on a fine 
night ; but I am glad to think we shall be back so soon—that Hurst 
is such a short distance off. When you live there 

‘That is not likely to come to pass,” he said quietly, but the 
laughing denial on Mrs. Stapleton’s lips remained unuttered when she 
saw no answering smile on his. 

“ You are coming, Graeme ?” he questioned, as if in surprise, when 
she appeared amongst them, a tall, slender, black-robed figure, her 
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hair shrouded under a lace mantilla. ‘I feared you were too tired. 
But not like that,” he added, with a significant glance towards Mrs. 
Stapleton’s furs ; “it is much colder than it looks.” 

“‘T dare say.” She spoke as if her mind were not with her words, 
but she submitted to his wrapping her in a fur cloak that hung in 
the hall. 

“T should have thought,” he said, “ail your foreign experience 
would have taught you to be more careful.” He was standing in 
front of her wrapping the cloak about her. She lifted her eyes and 
said slowly, “I think, on the contrary, it has only taught me that it 
does not matter.” 

Whatever meaning there was to be deduced from her words it 
was impossible to realise. In her slow, even, unaccented tones there 
might be none; in the words themselves there might be so much. 
But it was impossible to question, even had there been opportunity. 
Mrs. Stapleton was by his side informing him that she was ready, and 
he turned away with her. 

Up the narrow moonlit lane, which in the cloudless autumn 
sunshine he had trodden so often of late ; but in this new environment 
it was all so different. 

To Graeme Beresford it had the brilliant beauty of something 
that was unreal, and had in nowise to do with the petty aims and 
cares of life, or its intense and bitter sorrows. 

Magic—a realm where you entered in, and found that brooding 
peace that had hovered about her all day. She was very silent, 
there seemed little to say ; and Edward Stapleton, sauntering along 
by her side, was very willing to enjoy his cigar in peace. 

The narrow lane ended in the dark drive, the tall hollies on 
each side casting a clear, distinct shadow on to the moonlit path they 
trod. 

In far distant lands she had seen other moonlight nights, had 
watched the weird magic touch the world, casting across it its shadows, 
black and distinct ; she had seen a fairer sight yet—the moon rising 
softly over smooth tropic seas, silvering each crested wave; but she 
had: never felt her feet so nearly set within the magic kingdom as she 
did to-night. 

“Tt is home,” she thought. ‘‘Wander as we may, there is no 
place that touches us so nearly, and holds so truly the secret of 
happiness, as the place where we have been happy.” 

Amid the shadowy walks of the old garden the same thought 
followed her; Mr. Stapleton’s occasional observations she responded 
to as in a dream. 
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“ Edward,” Mrs. Stapleton’s voice interrupted her dreams, “I 
want you to walk with me down to the lodge. Mr. Lyle is going 
to point out the objects of interest to Graeme.” She nodded and 
smiled, and, almost before Graeme had realised her change of com- 
panion, she was standing alone in the dark narrow path, Jack Lyle 
by her side. 

“Graeme,” he scarcely waited till Mrs. Stapleton had turned 
away, “I have wanted to see you all day, to ask you—to say to 
you-——” 

“* What ?” 

He stopped. What was he about to say? That he was hurt 
at the words that had hurt her, to add to her pain by enforcing 
upon her the fact that he had heard them ? 

“ No, no,” she said, quickly lifting her hand with a warning gesture, 
as if to stop him. And she succeeded. 

* You are right,” he spoke more quietly; “it is useless speaking of 
what I cannot help.” 

Without another word they turned their steps out of this dark 
sombre path to where the moonlit turf led to the fountain, and a few 
minutes later they stood beside it. The heavy yew hedge on one 
side cast shadows across the path on which they stood, whilst high 
into the air the water rose, sparkling in the weird light like a spray of 
diamonds. Graeme, watching it, thought of the day when she had 
stood in the schoolroom and had noted it rising and falling in the 
clear autumn sunlight, the while she had passionately resented the 
tragedy of her life. 

Now no passion tore her soul, there was soft music in the rhythmic 
rise and fall of the water. 

There was a rustic seat in the thick shadow of the yew hedge, 
and she sat down, still watching, her hands clasped tightly in her 
lap. 

“You are going to-morrow, Cissy tells me,” she said at length, 
roused to consciousness of the quiet figure standing beside her, and 
of the long silence that had followed her last words. 

“ Yes.” 

He rested his hand on the arm of the seat on which she was. 
Something in the movement brought back a faint shadow of the 
previous night’s pain, a strong reminder of his kindness then, and she 
lifted her eyes to his, eyes soft and tender in the dim light. 

“Let me speak once,” he said. “You would, if you realised what 
it is to leave you like this, to know that you are at the mercy of any 
cruel tongue that chooses to speak, that I can do nothing, absolutely 
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nothing, but go away and leave you to fight the world as best you 
can.” 

Her eyes no longer met his, they had turned back to the rising 
and falling water. Stunned and bewildered, she was trying as she 
watched to guess what it might mean. Though, after all, did she 
doubt?—was any guessing necessary ? But she made no answer ; said 
nothing even when she felt his hand push back the lace from her 
head and lightly touch her hair. Her breath came a little quicker, 
her hands no longer lay idly on her lap. With something of despair 
in the movement, she rested her arms on the wooden bar of the seat 
and hid her face in them. 

“Graeme,” he said, “you understand me. Yes, you must ; 
though, perhaps, after all, you do not. I did not understand myself 
till last night. And there is no use in it all, is there? The slightest 
word, the slightest act on my part, and it is all ten times worse for 
you. All I can do for you is to go away. Is it not?” 

Silence, whilst the water splashed, and the man’s low words were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness. His hand still rested on her 
hair; she did not move from her forlorn attitude. When at last she 
spoke, her voice was so low that he bent his head to hear it. 

“ Are you going away?” 

“Ts it not the only thing left me to do?” 

After the man’s quick, passionate answer, there was again silence, 
whilst God only knows what battle was fought in the still autumn 
night. 

To Graeme Beresford the passion that stirred her troubled soul 
was all directed against the cruel fate that had lured her of late into 
this semblance of peace, that under its influence she should have 
come so near to the magic circle, that her feet had almost strayed 
within it ; that whilst she unknowingly had accepted the peace as the 
faint prophecy of the warfare accomplished, it was in truth but a new 
phase of the terrible battle which all her life she had been fighting. 
Only last night she had taken comfort to herself in the thought that 
there was one who would shelter her as far as he could from the 
world’s cruelty, and lo! she was awaking to find that she had built 
vainly, that the airy fabric she had dreamed of was reared in the 
magic lands to which she had once fondly hoped she had found the 
key, and that the false peace that had lulled her all day was the result 
of the opiate under whose influence she had found her way hither. 

But its effect was now wearing off, the numbed sensation was 
passing; soon now she would be aware of the pain that was already 
dimly making itself felt. 
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With an effort she sat upright, lifting her eyes to his with that 
same mute appeal for help that had touched and brought him to her 
side the night before. 

“ Jack,” she said, unsteadily; “ oh! Jack, help me!” 

“Yes.” His voice was quiet now, and he took her slender, cold 
hand in his strong one. ‘ You may trust me; you know it, I think; 
but there seems only the one way-—to go away.” 

The tears had gathered in her eyes at the despairing words, and 
they fell now on to her black gown. 

“ Oh, Graeme, dear Graeme ! ” and, as he spoke, kneeling on the 
turf by her side, he took her hands in his; “do not cry: it takes 
away all my courage. Listen to me this once: it can do no good, 
but let me say it once—I love you! Doyou know what that means? 
That it gives me the strength to do whatever is best for you, that it 
gives me the courage to go away.” 

She had lifted the veil now, and had learnt the secret of the soft 
peace that had hallowed everything about her. But with beating 
heart and misty eyes she faltered a moment ere dropping the curtain 
and turning away ; an unsheathed sword lay across the threshold for- 
bidding her entrance therein, and she was not one who would have 
dared to brave such stern forbidding. 

“Let me go away,” was what she said at length. “I am used to 
exile; what will a few years more matter ? and you —you will settle down 
here ; you meant to come home.” 

“You do not think I shall say Yes. You know me too well for 
that. Why, the only ray of comfort is that I am leaving you near 
those who will care for you.” 

“Listen, Graeme,” he went on, after a moment; “if I am to 
blame, have you any idea what it is to suffer as I do—to know 
that you want some one to care for you and fight your battles, and 
that I am powerless to lift a finger? I have been a fool, ofcourse. I 
wasted the spring, and have, therefore, only myself to thank that the 
autumn brings no harvest. I might once have stood between you 
and your ignorance, but I did not. It has all been one miserable 
failure, and it is now too late to alter it.” 

* Poor Jack!” shesaid softly. ‘“ No, you are wrong: we cannot 
spoil each other’s lives, we can only spoil our own.” 

When she had spoken she leaned forward, resting her soft cheek 
against his coat-sleeve, laying her hand on it the while, with a little 
caressing touch. 

But the action roused her, perhaps the look in the passionate 
dark eyes that met her own, 
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She made a nervous half-attempt to rise. 

But he prevented her; standing also, with his strong arm about 
her, she was powerless to move. 

“ Last night,” he said, speaking low and hurriedly, “when you 
looked up at me as I stood beside you, it seemed to me that, though 
you did not know it, I had power enough to make you care for me 
—to-night your looks, your words say the same thing. Tell me, 
Graeme.” 

“ Hush, hush!” she cried, striving to free herself. “ Oh! Jack, be 
good to me, and let me go! I have been mad, then, if that is true ; but 
you are punishing me now cruelly, cruelly. Your touch, your look— 
you know it: they are hurting my soul !” 

Without a word he loosed his hold of her, turning away, waiting 
with folded arms by the little rippling fountain, until he was aware that 
she was once more standing by his side. 

“ Jack!” 

At her voice he looked at her; she did not lift her bent head, 
but he felt her hand touch his, and he took it in his strong, kind 
clasp. 

“ Jack, do not be angry; I do not wish to hurt you. You are 
quite right, of course—you must go away—this is good-bye—anyhow 


that would be sad to say.” She hesitated a moment. “If you ever 
think of coming back here, you will let me know, will you not?” 
“Yes.” 


“ Good-bye,” she said softly. “Iam glad, as it has to be said, 
that I can say it here ”—her voice dropped a little, but he heard the 
last words, nevertheless—“ where I have been happy. It is not to 
you only I am saying good-bye,” she added : “it is to many other 
things that I did not know were mine, till I find I have to give 
them up.” 

He did not speak, words were difficult ; but he stooped and kissed 
her hair where his hand had rested. 

Her hand was still in his as they walked away, back to the 
broader moonlit path, past the quiet old-fashioned house, towards 
the garden, through which Mr. and Mrs. Stapleton had just passed. 

Mrs. Stapleton, exchanging laughing words with her husband, 
turned her head as they appeared to congratulate Mr. Lyle on his 
happy suggestion; and as the other pair made no attempt to 
overtake them, she moved on. 

Slowly down the dark avenue the other two followed them, in 
silence so complete that there seemed no possibility of breaking it. 
To Graeme, no words would come; she scarcely desired any: the 
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quiet, protective presence was so calming in itself. Her hand was 
resting on his arm; she was so close that he was aware of the 
quickened breathing, now and again of the passionate sigh that told 
of the subsiding storm that had so lately shaken her. 

But all the comfort he could offer was the tender touch of the 
hand that now and again caressed the one that rested on his arm. 

“Tf ever you need me,” he said, suddenly stooping, “if I could 
be of the slightest help or comfort, you will not think of the world, 
will you >—You will send for me?” 

“T will not think of the world,” she answered gently, “ but ot 
you.” 

“If you speak like that ”—he stood still and looked at her—“I 
shall not go. Why, what do you suppose it will do to me?” 

“Tt might prevent you forgetting,” she sighed. 

“Do you wish me to forget? Leave me that, at least.” 

“Tt is for your own sake. Cannot you see that exile is terrible, 
heart-breaking?” with a sudden sob. “I would give anything to 
spare you that.” 

“Tt is not that that need trouble you. I think last night, when 
your eyes appealed to me for help, and I recognised that I was 
powerless to help you ; and later, when I fought it out during the 
night, and found out what it all meant—then, I think, I learnt all 
there was to suffer.” 

“ You will go,” she repeated, “and one day you will forget.” 

“You say so, but you do not think it,” he said passionately: 
“ neither do you wish it.” 

She made no answer, but shrunk away a little from him as it 
frightened, and when he spoke again the passion had died away, and 
it was almost in silence they passed the remainder of the way that 
lay between the two houses. 

To Graeme the magic of the moonlight was gone ; it seemed now 
that her only wish was to find herself once more beyond the reach 
of this strong, overpowering influence that was depriving her of 
all power of resistance. It seemed sometimes that it was merely a 
question of the time this walk lasted, as to whether she should 
speak aloud all the pain that was rending her soul. 

But it was over now. They had reached the house, through whose 
still-open door Cissy Stapleton and her husband had vanished ; for a 
moment they were alone under the quiet skies, the moon sailing along 
overhead. Almost involuntarily she paused at the foot of the steps. 
She must say something—but what? Clasping her hands, she strove 
to steady voice and brain, difficult as it was. 
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“Jack!” Just his name, that was all, but she could not part like 
this. 

“ Yes—what is it? What do you wish to say?” 

He had paused, perhaps was also seeking some suitable word. 

“You are cold,” he said, drawing her cloak about her ; and, as 
she shook her head, “ you are shivering ; you must not stay out any 
longer. I am not going in just yet.” 

She took a step away from him then, in silence, almost as if she 
had not heard his low “ Good-night,” but, having done so, she turned 
and faced him once more, where he stood beneath her, and again 
she hesitated, as if in uncertainty. 

“You have something you wish to say,” he said. ‘“ What is it ? 
What can there be that you are afraid to say to me ?” 

“No, no.” She spoke decidedly, but immediately, with all a 
woman’s inconsistency, she stooped a little, clasping her two hands 
about his arm, and with sudden despairing passion in her voice, 
“ Jack—you will not marry her !” she cried. 

In the moonlight even, as he stood looking up at her, he was able 
to see the quick flame of colour her words had brought into her thin 
cheeks, could note the passionate pulsations that stirred her heart. 

He bent his head and kissed the hand on his sleeve, and then, 
lifting his dark eyes to hers, “ You know I shall not,” he said. “You 
know more than that—you know that yesterday we met for the last 
time.” 

She made no comment on his words, only gave one quick sigh, 
that might have been relief, then turned away and vanished into the 
dark hall. 

There she did not pause. She did not follow where Mrs. Stapleton’s 
cheerful tones sounded in the drawing-room, but made her way up 
the wide oak staircase to her room, the room where she had spent so 
much of this day. Inside it was dark, but the window was still wide 
open. 

She walked over to it and looked at the lights and shades, as she 
had so often done in these late evenings; then with slow, weary steps 
crossed the room to where, on a table, was a candle, which she 
lighted. 

Having done so, she noted a slender glass beside it, in which 
was some fading heliotrope—fading, but still sweet. There were other 
flowers in the room, but these were just as she had put them in 
water the previous night. 

She hesitated a moment, and then taking them from the glass, 
crossed the room once more, and knelt down by the open casement, 
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Kneeling thus, she lifted the flowers to her lips, kissing their fading 
beauty with something of despairing tenderness, and then, stretching 
out her hand, flung them into the darkness below. 

Long, long afterwards she was still kneeling by the open window, 
looking now to the cold brilliance overhead, which seemed a type 
of all she had once hoped and dreamed, now to the sad earth below, 
which had received her flowers into its mysterious darkness. 
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A PROTRACTED WEDDING. 


DO not think anything but a wedding of magnificent proportions, 
and the festivities attendant thereon, will ever take anybody to 
Telos, an insignificant island off the coast of Asia Minor, unap- 
proached by steamer, rarely visited even by sailing boats, and 
possessing only two small villages, one of which is known as “the 
town” and the other as “the other place,” no more elaborate 
nomenclature being thought necessary. 

These villages offer absolutely no attractions, and are, as my 
friend in Rhodes told me, who excited my curiosity by accounts of 
the weddings, full of lepers; “there is not a clean house on the 
island,” he added, wishing to dissuade me from my desire to go. 
But we went, my wife and I, and our servant Matthew, and with us 
we carried our beds, our frying-pan, and numerous little comforts, 
determined to brave the dangers of leprosy and starvation, with the 
sole object of seeing two foolish young Teliotes joined together in 
holy matrimony. 

On the eve of a fine February day we reached Telos in a small 
sailing craft, thankful enough to have escaped the treacheries of a 
winter’s sail in these dangerous waters, and, as we approached, some 
few inhabitants came down to stare at us, prior to beating a hasty 
retreat, and for some time after we landed we could not induce them 
to approach. “They take you for pirates,” said our sailors, and, to 
assure them that our intentions were anything but hostile, we 
despatched Matthew to open negotiations. Very soon we were sur- 
rounded by a jabbering crowd, to whom it conveyed nothing when 
we stated that England was our native place; their only tangible 
geographical idea was Constantinople, and England they supposed 
must be some neighbouring village. 

These first acquaintances of ours on Telos were all women, 
dressed oddly enough ; on their heads they wore a red-peaked cap, 
like those Phrygian helmets one sees on old vases, tied on with a 
red handkerchief round the forehead; from their ears hung down 
immense silver rings or bangles, five or six in each ear, until the lobe 
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of their poor ears was distorted in a truly revolting manner. They 
had on dark-brown coats of coarse home-spun material, which came 
below the knee, and they were girt with a red girdle; beneath this 
coat peeped their white shirt, rich at the edge with many-coloured 
embroidery ; as for their feet, they were bare just now, and their long 
yellow leather shoes, with pointed ends, were cast on one side, for 
the women down here were washerwomen, engaged in treading 
flannel clothes and other things on boards; for the Teliote women 
wash in this fashion with their feet, like Nausicaa and her maidens, 
who “bore the clothes to the black water, and briskly trod them down 
in the trenches in busy rivalry.” 

We were soon excellent friends, and, as the shades of evening were 
coming on, the quaint females offered to carry our luggage for us up to 
“the town”; they led the way with an agile bounding step, making nothing 
of the weights they carried, and when we reached “the town” after 
half an hour’s walk we were almost breathless. Not all the inhabitants 
of Telos were so wanting in education as our first acquaintances, 
Mr. Kammas, to whom we-had a letter from Rhodes, knew all about 
England, and what an important place it was; but still neither he, 
nor the Superior of the convent, nor the schoolmaster, appeared to 
be conversant with the topics of the day. The Russo-Turkish war 
was our chief theme of conversation, and was treated as if it was quite 
the latest piece ofnewsonrecord. During the winter monthsthere is no 
communication with the outer world, and only on great occasions, when 
Mr. Kammas goes to Rhodes to sell a cargo of grain, and buy with 
the proceeds European wonders with which to dazzle the Teliote 
eyes, does news penetrate thus far. 

Late in the evening the Superior conducted us to his convent, 
which was to be our home during our stay on Telos, and after making 
minute and satisfactory inquiries with regard to leprosy and its 
relation to monks, we retired to the cell which was set apart for us. 
This was a fair-sized airy room, for the windows had no glass in them, 
only shutters: nevertheless, when these were shut, our abode was 
haunted by several smells, for each of which we subsequently dis- 
covered a sufficient reason. Smell number one arose from the fact 
that the Superior was by trade a maker of those long yellow shoes 
we had seen the women wear, and the cell adjoining ours was the 
depét for his indifferently cured hides. Smell number two arose 
from the fact that the Superior kept and fattened snails for his own 
table in a cupboard beneath the settee which ran along one side of 
the cell. Many of these dainties lay dead at the bottom of their 


prison, and the survivors did not look at all inviting. Numerous 
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minor smells arose from the harbouring of horrible “ tit-bits” in the 
various cupboards, all of which we unceremoniously expelled. 

Weddings in Telos usually take place before the great fast, but 
the Superior informed us that weddings in Telos are by no means of 
annual occurrence ; but, as we manifested such extreme anxiety on this 
point, he promised to send a messenger at once to know whether a 
certain Peter and a certain Catharine would be married this year or 
not, and during the absence of this messenger we remained in great 
suspense, for on this depended whether our journey to Telos would 
be a futile one or not. 

It was greatly to our contentment when we learnt that the parents 
of Peter and Catharine had definitely decided that their children 
should commit matrimony this year, and that the crowning ceremony 
would be on the following Sunday fortnight, and, although we dis- 
liked the long detention among the lepers of Telos, we decided to 
remain and see it all to the bitter end. 

Never shall I forget our first walk through “ the town” under the 
guidance of our host. I tried to sketch some of the women as they 
sat spinning on their roofs, but they either flew into a passion, 
threatening dire revenge, or ran hurriedly away. No bribe whatsoever 
would induce any of them to stand for a photograph ; they believed 
that we intended to work magic on them, and that, if their image 
appeared on paper, they would pine away and die. 

We entered with trepidation some of the dark houses, which 
crept like the steps of a giant’s ladder up the mountain side. Some 
of the inmates were crouching on the floor, taking their midday meal, 
which they eat, like swine, out of a large round trough called a skaphos, 
which is placed in the midst; on a festival day the meal consists of 
rice, onions, and oil, all boiled together, poured into this trough, and 
eaten with a wooden spoon ; on ordinary days they eat nothing but 
bread and olives. ‘This trough, too, serves for other purposes ; on 
the seventh day after birth they choose the child’s name saint after 
this fashion : the trough is put in the middle of the room, and the 
infant, according to its sex, is placed naked on a bundle of its father’s 
or mother’s clothes in the trough ; around it burn seven candles of 
equal length, each dedicated toa saint ; in solemn silence the family 
sit around, singing and praying, until one candle goes out and deter- 
mines the patron saint and name of the infant. 

The invalids of Telos soon found us out, and came to us with all 
manner of strange sores and diseases to be healed. No doctor lives on 
this remote island; they have no drugs, and they live and die as the 
birds of the air, Our limited pharmacopoeia, which chiefly consisted 
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of pills,-quinine, and vaseline, was taxed to the utmost ; this latter 
remedy was the only one we had to offer to the “decayed men,” as 
they call the lepers, who lurk in the dark corners of the houses, 
dreading to show their faces to strangers, for the Bishop of Rhodes 
is in treaty with the Government for the removal of these smitten 
creatures to the proper hospitals, and the ties of home and friend- 
ship are strong, and banishment to the island rock, where lepers are 
sent, is for them banishment for ever. 

It was on a Monday, nearly a fortnight before the appointed day 
for “ the crowning,” that the festivities for the wedding of Peter and 
Catharine began. The several families and friends of the bride and 
bridegroom, dressed in their best, came to the house of Catharine’s 
parents. The bride elect was a somewhat wild defiant-looking 
young person, with her bright red cap and long yellow shoes : around 
her neck she wore rings of glass beads, and no less than fourteen 
bangles were suspended from her poor ears, through the holes in the 
lobes of which one could easily have passed a sixpence. She would 
have made an excellent model for a gipsy queen with her raven locks 
wandering over her rich mahogany-coloured cheeks tanned with 
exposure to the sun; her eyes were jet-black, her eyebrows deeply 
pencilled, her nose aquiline, and her teeth snow-white. On several 
occasions I tried to draw her, but she always darted away, until one 
day she fell into a great rage with me and I was warned to desist. 
When we left Telos, Catharine the bride carried some of our luggage 
to the boat, and when we pushed off from the shore I took out my 
book and pretended to draw, whereat she and the other women 
shook their fists at me and darted behind a rock. 

Peter, the bridegroom, was just a clodhopping yokel unac- 
customed to fine clothes, so he sat very erect in his embroidered 
waistcoat with red back and sleeves, looking anything but the happy 
man who was about to wed an heiress. Here, in Telos, the laws of 
succession are curious : a first-born daughter inherits all her mother’s 
property, clothes, and jewellery—even the stone slab in the woman’s 
quarter in church, on which her maternal ancestors have stood and 
knelt for generations. The eldest son inherits his father’s property, 
whereas younger daughters and younger sons inherit nothing, the 
result being that Teliote society is flooded with old maids, and 
younger sons go away to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Love 
matches and romance are unknown, and marriages are settled by the 
parents before the young people know anything about it. No wonder 
Peter had a scared look on his face, for he was being driven into 
matrimony much as we should send a boy to school ; and, further- 
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more, he was to receive with Catharine a goodly dower of lands, and 
this is a serious consideration to a Teliote, for in Telos everybody tills 
his own lands, and consequently the richest man is the greatest slave ; 
so the position of a man about to wed an heiress appears under quite 
a different aspect in this primitive society. 

Presently Papa Nicolaos walked in to give his blessing on the 
auspicious occasion, which we might designate a sort of public 
betrothal ; but the Teliotes call it “the lesser flour,” from the fact 
that a small portion of flour is ground in a handmill, blessed by the 
priest, and distributed to the guests ; it is called the ‘‘lesser,” to dis- 
tinguish it from “the greater flour,” a wedding ceremony which took 
place on the following Wednesday. With the lesser flour the 
festivities are thoroughly inaugurated ; henceforth the bride’s house 
presented a scene of perpetual bustle, for here were gathered together 
all her female relatives day by day, to assist in the preparation of 
the trousseau, which in Telos is not very elaborate. 

It must be understood that the bride always provides the house, 
and it is the first care of a Teliote parent to obtain a house for his 
marriageable daughter, to which she may bring home her man, on 
} which occasion they throw stones into it with lichen attached 
| ) expressing a wish, as they do so, that the man may cleave to his new 
| home like the lichen to the stone. Catharine’s house consisted of 
| one large windowless room, as yet unfurnished, except for the raised 
platform at one end, where the beds would be spread, approached 
from the mud floor by two steep steps ; beneath this was the cupboard 
where Catharine would keep her stores ; all round the room were 
shelves on which would be placed the crockery, and from the ceiling 
hung a sort of net on a round stick, in which would be kept the 
bread. From another nail hung the branch of a tree, on which the 
| wedding macaroni would be hung, and on the mud floor sat the 
| women, stitching and sewing, and singing snatches of songs as they 
worked. 
| Papa Nicolaos was a constant visitor in our monastic cell, and 
i he had many interesting things to tell us, which illustrated the super- 

stitions and ignorance of our Teliote friends ; amongst other things, 
: he told us anecdotes about the devil and his influence over certain 

classes of diseases ; epilepsy, nightmare, anything wrong with the 
| stomach, are all attributed to the direct influence of his Satanic 
majesty. 
I questioned him much on this subject, and to my utter confusion, 
at the conclusion of our conversation—for I did not think that my 
thirst for knowledge would be thus interpreted—he solemnly stated ; 
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** If you are afraid you have a devil, burn incense at your door, light 
a candle to St. Basil, and all will go well.” 

Our wedding festivities were renewed on Wednesday, when many 
guests wended their way to Catharine’s house, bearing baskets of grain. 
In Telos wedding presents are exceedingly practical, and partake chiefly 
of the nature of food to be consumed at the wedding festivities ; and 
towards evening on this day, when all the baskets of grain had been 
gathered together, the young men of the village distributed it to be 
ground in the hand-mills, and for the space of two hours nothing 
was to be heard in the town save the monotonous grinding of the two 
stones and the equally monotonous songs of the women engaged in 
this occupation. It was nearly dark when Peter, the bridegroom 
elect, was informed that all the flour was ground ; whereupon certain 
young men of his acquaintance, with flutes, bagpipes, and lyres, 
escorted him from house to house to collect this flour in large sacks. 
At each house they tarried fer a little time, the instruments played, 
and the young men and maidens danced a curious little dance, in 
which one man and one maid alone take part, at the same time 
singing little love songs as they move to and fro. 

From house to iuiouse they wandered, singing and dancing all the 
evening, and when the flour was collected they took it to Catharine’s 
house, where a table was spread, at which the women who had 
ground the grain and the young men who had accompanied the 
bridegroom were entertained. After this meal, and when all were 
merry with wine, the dancing began again, and continued well into the 
night ; it was very interesting and pretty to watch the interlaced Cietan 
dance, the quiet, stately, singing dances, and the brilliant acrobatic feats 
of the leader of the circular dance. Thus ended the great prenuptial 
ceremony of “the greater flour.” Now the flour was all ready for 
the making of the macaroni and the bread, and Peter’s shyness 
was beginning to wear off, and he accepted his position of hero of 
the occasion with a certain amount of grace, for which, at our first 
acquaintance, we had not given him credit. 

We will hurry over the events of a few days passed by us in our 
cell as best we could in endeavouring, for the most part in vain, to 
contend with our surrounding discomforts ; we visited the cottages, 
wandered over the hills, made an expedition to “the other place,” 
and killed time as those only can do whose interests are diversified. 

The Sunday before ‘‘the crowning” is the day on which the wedding 
festivities begin in real earnest. On the morning of that day, after 
the early service in the church, ail Catharine’s female friends assembled 
at her house to assist in making the macaroni for the succeeding 
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feasts ; each woman brought with her her gifts—baskets of almonds, 
figs, and other produce of their gardens—and very hard they worked 
all that day, kneeling round the low wooden table, on which the long 
strings of macaroni are rolled and then put out in the sun to dry. 
As the shades of evening draw on another festive gathering of men 
and maidens assembles ; they collect the macaroni, bring it into the 
house with music and with song, and then hang it up on the tree 
branch from the ceiling to which we have already alluded. 

Then again a table is spread, groaning with the presents of food 
and jugs of wine, and after all are satisfied and sufficiently hilarious 
they fall to dancing again. The capacity of a modern Greek for 
dancing is perfectly extraordinary ; at weddings, at Eastertide, at 
pilgrimages, they will dance for whole days and nights with only 
sufficient interludes for the consumption of food and wine ; it is the 
height of a young Greek’s bliss to wave round perpetually in the 
enchanting circle like the Nereid goddesses which, they still tell you, 
haunt their glens, and whose passions for dancing can never be 
sutiated. 

Monday and Tuesday were again busy days of preparation— 
sewing, singing, and talking—but on the Wednesday before “the 
crowning” the festivities commenced in uninterrupted succession. On 
the morning of this day Peter, the bridegroom, sent out his young 
male friends to the mountains to collect firewood for cooking the 
wedding meals, and towards evening, accompanied by all the youth and 
gaiety of Telos, he set forth to meet them on their return at a certain 
point, where they tarried to play, sing, and let off guns. It wasa 
curious and pretty sight to see this cavalcade return home—the young 
men with their huge bundles of brushwood on their backs, others 
playing bagpipes and lyres, others singing, all excessively hilarious, 
and Peter heading the procession, gun in hand, which he constantly 
let off to indicate the exuberance of his feelings ; and again the 
evening was closed with a feast and a dance. 

The Thursday preceding the wedding is always devoted to catching 
fish for the wedding feast, if the sea be calm and the weather propi- 
tious. The day was everything that could be desired, and, as soon 
as the first rays of the sun appeared over the hills which encircle 
“ the town,” Peter was astir, collecting his friends, and despatching 
them with their nets down to the shore. During the course of the 
day we went down ourselves to watch them ; the method of fishing 
in vogue in Telos is called the gryfos, and consists of throwing a 
very long net with corks attached out of a boat in a semicircle, at 
each end of which were long ropes, which the men pulled to draw in 
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their spoil. It was a very picturesque sight indeed to see these 
simple-minded islanders at their work, cheering one another on with 
many a quaint saying and snatch of song ; their legs were bare ; their 
blue baggy trowsers were tucked up behind, and on each head was a 
weather-stained cap, which had once been red. As the day drew to 
a close Peter came down to see how his companions had fared, 
bringing with him the musicians and guns to fire off ; and the pro- 
cession homewards was again formed, baskets full of fish and dripping 
nets being this time the trophies. ‘These were all deposited on the 
threshing-floor adjoining Catharine’s house, and as soon as a portion 
of the fish had been fried they fell to their evening meal with hearty 
goodwill, and again the evening was passedin revelry and dancing. 

Friday, too, had its special ceremony, and this time the young 
men were despatched by Peter to the shepherds on the mountuin sides 
to purchase lambs and kids for the wedding feast, and in the after- 
noon he went forth again with the same retinue to meet them on 
their return. The victims were all slaughtered on the bride’s threshing- 
floor, and were skinned according to a process of their own, namely, 
by blowing under the skin with a tube. Many of the mountain 
shepherds had come down to join in the fun—wild, unkempt-looking 
men, who appeared to enjoy the evening meal immensely, and added 
to the riotous character of the ensuing dance by their wild laughter 
and curious antics. 

Saturday was a very busy day indeed, for on the afternoon of this 
day Peter was to move ; that is to say, all his clothes and personal 
effects were carried with music and much pomp from his father’s 
house to that of his bride. They sang quaint little distichs as they 
carried the things, and Peter himself, whose voice was none of the 
sweetest, on leaving his father’s roof, had to sing what I was told every 
Teliote bridegroom sings on a like occasion—some verses alluding 
in a poetical fashion to the bark which was about to set sail on the 
matrimonial ocean, and which began in this fashion: “Rig the 
_ bulwarks, cast in ballast, this evening we must see that the ship is 
secure.” 

On reaching the bride’s house they deposited all the bundles on the 
floor, and dancing began; but this night it was only for a limited time, 
for at nine o’clock the music was peremptorily stopped, and the more 
solemn duties of the evening began. The fathers and mothers of 
the happy pair then proceeded to publicly announce what previously 
had only been arranged in private—the portions which they were pre- 
pared to bestow on their children. In this primitive society it is astonish- 
ing to see what sacrifices parents will make occasionally to secure 
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what they think is a good match for their children. An old mother 
will give up everything to a daughter, and she will live as a menial 
in her daughter’s house for the pleasure of speaking of her son-in- 
law the captain, or the schoolmaster. Old age is in no way respected, 
and at a certain time of life it would seem that they think that the 
declining generation ought to give place to others who are robust and 
in their prime. 

The parents of Peter and Catharine no doubt did their duty on 
this point, but, not being intimately acquainted with their circum- 
stances, I could not gauge the extent of their sacrifice. As soon as 
the business of the settlements was over, the clothes of the bride 
and bridegroom were spread out on the floor to receive the blessing 
of the priest. We admired the richly embroidered dresses which the 
mother was handing over to the sole and separate use of Catharine ; 
the bright red Phrygian cap, decked with gold, for the coming wed- 
ding ; the coarse silver jewellery, the weighty earrings, and the yellow 
shoes. All the guests assembled stood devoutly in a row as the priest 
pronounced his benediction, and after the clothes were properly 
blessed Papa Nicolaos turned round and blessed us all, in return for 
which attention everyone produced acoin and put it on a plate which 
was handed round. Papa Nicolaos himself handed round the dish, 
with honey and sesame seeds on it, after he had muttered a prayer 
over it, and, in the absence of spoons, each guest helped himself to 
some of this with his fingers ; and, as he ate it, addressed the young 
couple with these words, “‘ May your union be as sweet as honey, 
and a; fruitful as the seeds of sesame.” 

The most curious ceremony of all came next, namely, the hanging 
up the clothes (xpespaerpa as they call it). First of all, above the 
nuptial couch, the priest hung up with his own hands over a pole a 
piece of rich embroidery which is known as the sferveri, which, I 
imagine, corresponds to the aski or canopy which is hung over a 
Turkish bride; but I have no clue to the origin of the custom. 
Every family has a sferver7 in its possession. Some of them are 
old and tattered, but they are regarded with especial veneration. 

From a pole suspended over the entrance into the house the 
young men next proceeded to suspend the clothes of both bride and 
bridegroom ; and as each article was hung up eight young girls, four 
arm-in-arm at each side of the door, sang distichs as follows: 
First came an embroidered robe of Catharine’s, and the maidens 
sang: “The bride, the lovely bride, is like a well-freighted vessel, 
laden with golden apparel.” Then came a pair of blue baggy 
trowsers appertaining to Peter, and they sang: “To-day the hand- 
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some Pallicari has gained the queen, to-day they have read the 
firman from the city.”!' And so on until all the clothes were 
hanging from the pole, and each garment had been greeted by a 
song. ‘These are not the clothes for the wedding, it must be under- 
stood, but the wardrobe which will last the young couple for their 
lives and be handed down to their children ; and here they will be 
left to hang for forty days, after the expiration of which time the 
priest comes to bless them again, and they are taken down and put 
into the chests. 

For some time after this the young men and maidens continued 
their singing and their work, adorning the walls of the cottage 
with pieces of rich embroidery; and, having hung up the family 
pitchers to nails on the wall, and having arranged the family plates 
along the shelf, they then contemplated their work with satisfaction, 
as, indeed, they might, for they had converted the miserable hovel 
into a handsomely decorated drawing-room, such as no esthetic 
lady of our refined age would have despised ; and when it was all 
over every one retired for the night—all, indeed, except poor Peter, 
who was left to pass the last night of his bachelor life in solitude in 
his new home. The door was locked upon him by his best man, who 
carried off the key, and Catharine, the bride, was conducted to the 
house of her future mother-in-law, there to sleep her last maiden sleep. 

Peter was released at an early hour by his best man, and came 
forth shy and diffident, though radiant in his new clothes; the 
bridesmaids were busy decking Catharine in her bridal attire; the 
crowns were made amidst singing, drinking, and general mirth ; “the 
town ” was a lively scene of bustle and excitement, and towards mid- 
day the ceremony of “crowning” took place in the church according 
to the usual rites of the Greek Church, which do not require to be 
described here, and Peter and Catharine came forth man and wife, 
to be embraced by an excited crowd in the courtyard of the church, 
and to have cotton seeds, almonds, and grain showered on their 
heads. 

They were torthwith conducted to the bride’s house, and, as the 
newly-married pair crossed the threshold, Peter threw in a rose and 
bruised it with his heel, symbolising thereby love and concord, and 
days to be passed as sweetly as the scent of the rose. His mother- 
in-law was there to meet him, holding in her hand the share of a 
plough, in which she had put some burning charcoal ashes ; this she 
waved before the newly-married couple after the fashion of incense, 
and I was afterwards told that this ceremony is called the incensing 


’ A relic of some old custom of getting a permit from Constantinople. 
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of the share (7d @vpiapa rod byviov): by this she is supposed to augur 
for them both strength, like the iron of the share, and success in 
agriculture. 

Peter and Catharine entered their home, and were placed on a 
settee, to be stared at by their friends : she sat upright and defiant, as 
if quite accustomed to be married every day ; he lolled awkwardly by 
her side, and played with-his red-silk sash in a nervous fashion. 
Trays of sweets and rakki were handed round, bits of Turkish delight 
and honey cake, and, after the priestly blessing, the wedding party 
repaired to the bride’s threshing-floor, where they danced until the 
shades of evening and the pangs of hunger obliged them to retire 
for the bridal banquet, at which a marvellous amount of fish and 
lamb was consumed. 

Thus they cook their lambs in Telos: the flesh is cut into square 
lumps, and these are thrown into a huge cauldron which simmers for 
hours over a slow charcoal fire outside the door, casting its fragrance 
around to hungry nostrils. Each guest had a plateful of this savoury 
stew, besides much fish, much macaroni, and very much wine, so 
that when they returned again to the threshing-floor to resume the 
dance many steps were unsteady and many voices husky. They did 
not remain long here, for the rain came on and put out the torches 
which illumined the scene, but they repaired to the bride’s house, 
there to continue the orgy, whilst we, sickened by the stifling smell, 
preferred to bid adieu to the revellers and return to our monastic 
cell ; and long after we were in our beds we heard the uproarious 
shouts of drunken men as they returned home from the nuptial 
feast. 

Monday morning betimes Peter came forth from his new home 
in answer to the summons of his friends, who, having slept off their 
potations of the previous night, were anxious to plunge again into 
further dissipations. After partaking of a light repast of bread and 
olives the young men proceeded round “the town” and issued 
invitations to what is called “the false wedding.” ‘To-day is my 
wedding-day,” jocularly says the best man; “let us celebrate it with more 
dancing and more drinking,” and the entertainment and food provided 
for that day is generally paid for by the best man. In short, it was 
an exact repetition of the previous day’s festivities—more dancing, 
more singing, more drinking. Though these Greek islanders on similar 
occasions eat, drink, and make merry to excess, they are by no means 
drunkards ; as a rule, they drink nothing but water, and eat nothing 
but bread and olives ; but at Easter time, pilgrimages, and weddings it 
is almost part of their creed to get drunk, 
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On Tuesday the same festivities occurred, but this time they took 
place on the threshing-floor and at the expense of a near relation. 

On the Wednesday we had planned to depart, but the winds were 
unfavourable. So we had to be present at what they called “the 
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cooks’ day,” on which all who have cooked, or otherwise exerted 
themselves in making the wedding festivities pass off well, are regaled. 
That evening we took a last farewell ofour Teliote friends, who warmly 
pressed us ‘o stay for other festivities—‘ the return wedding ” on the 
following Sunday, the ceremony of taking down the clothes and 
hangings from the walls of the bride’s house on the fortieth day. Nay, 
even they pressed us with their unbounded hospitality to stay till the 
anniversary of the wedding, when we should see the priest with his 
own hands take down the sferveri from over the nuptial couch, and 
Catharine would promise to take charge of it until the marriage of 
her eldest daughter. But we had had enough of such ceremonies, 
and felt that we could very well imagine the rest ; so next morning 
we set sail from Telos and left behind us the lepers and the smells. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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THE ORIGINAL MUNCHAUSEN. 


N 1785 appeared “Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his 
I Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in Russia.” This book 
was published in London, and was written by one R. E. Raspe, born 
in 1737, who had been professor and librarian and custodian of the 
medals, coins, and engraved gems at Cassel. His antecedents were 
not good. He had bolted from Cassel with the coins and gers, 
and had sold them in London. Not daring to return to his native 
land he remained in England, picking up a precarious living from 
literature. Ten years after his arrival he produced the book which 
will rank with Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver, as one of the three 
books of imaginary travels secure of immortality. 

Raspe was no original genius like Defoe and Swift: he borrowed 
from Lucian’s “ Veritable History,” a satirical work written to ridicule 
the fables told by classic poets and historians; from household 
German folk-tales; and from the “ Deliciz Academice” of Lange, 
published at Heilbronn in 1665. 

The sources from which Raspe drew might be pointed out, but 
this is not our intention. Raspe took his material from any 
accessible quarter, and the merit of the book, such as it is, consists 
in its arrangement. ‘That it was intended as a sneer at poor Bruce, 
the African traveller to the sources of the Nile, helped to give it 
popularity. 

Our object in this paper is to point out the original from whom 
Raspe took the name. 

The Miinchhausens are a family of importance and widely spread. 
Tradition says that it was near extinction, the only representative beinga 
monk, to whom accordingly the Pope gave a dispensation to marry, and 
that thenceforth the name was changed from Hausento Miinch-hausen. 
But this is quite unfounded. The original seat of the family was 
in Thuringia ; in the thirteenth century it separated into two branches, 
the so-called white and black branches, from the tinctures of their 
arms. It owned large estates in Thuringia and in Hanover, in, the 
latter as many as thirteen manors. Gerlach Adolf, Baron Miinch- 
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hausen, who died in 1770, was prime minister in Hanover from 
1765 to his death ; he was married to a daughter of the great house 
of Schulenburg. His father had been master of the horse and 
chamberlain to the Great Elector in Prussia.! 

At the time that Raspe lived there was a Baron Carl Friedrich 
Jerome Miinchhausen living on his estate at Bodenwerder, in 
Hanover, and as he had in his youth been in the Russian service as 
a cavalry officer, it has been supposed that Raspe thought of him 
and took his name. But there is no evidence that this baron was 
more given to exaggeration than other old soldiers and huntsmen. 
Moreover, it is questionable whether Raspe ever met, or even heard 
of, this baron. 

There was, however, another man who called himself by the title, 
and who obtained a widespread notoriety. He lived before Raspe’s 
date, but his story was such that it was not speedily forgotten. He 
was well known as a typical boaster, and we cannot doubt that this 
man, whose extravagant pretensions and tragic fate made him to be 
long talked about, was the real original who furnished Raspe with the 
name and title of his hero. 

The history of this man is sufficiently curious to be given. 

In the spring of the year 1702, there appeared in Halberstadt a 
handsome, well-dressed stranger, with distinguished manners, who 
called himself Baron Carl Friedrich Miinchhausen. He came there, 
he said, to claim some estates that belonged to his family, but which 
had been leased, and the leases were about to expire. He gave out 
that he belonged to that branch of the family which was settled in 
Courland, near Golding. His father, Lieutenant-Colonel Miinch- 
hausen, was dead, and the supervision of the family property had 
devolved on himself. He had travelled much, and had met with 
surprising adventures. 

Through his lawyer he made the acquaintance of a middle-aged 
spinster named Anne Margaret Heintz, daughter and heiress of a 
councillor lately deceased. As she was well dowered her hand was 
sought by several impecunious gentlemen, but when the Baron 
appeared as a suitor, he was preferred, and a few weeks of 
acquaintance led to marriage. 

Both parties were content: the lady, because her husband had 
given her a title ; the gentleman, because he was at the time embarrassed 
for money, and his bride was ready to let him sell one or two of her 
houses in Halberstadt to provide the funds he needed. 

1 Another son, a brother of Gerlach, was Baron Philip Adolphus Miinch- 
hausen, Hanoverian prime minister in London 1641; d. 1663. Horace Walpole 
mentions him. 
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The Baron treated her with kindness and courtesy, and dazzled 
her vain mind with the pictures he drew of the wealth that would 
eventually come to him, and of the distinguished acquaintances that 
he had made, and friends that he had retained. He had property, 
he informed her, at Bremen, in Hamburg, at Verden, in the duchy 
of Mecklenburg, and in Jeverland, as well as the leased estates near 
Halberstadt, and his patrimony in Courland. Besides all this, he 
was engaged in a lawsuit with the Count of Schauenburg for the 
sum of nearly £ 4,000. 

The Baron and Baroness lived as though they were already in 
receipt of the revenues of estates which were all, curiously enough, 
in dispute, and could only be recovered by actions at law; and 
to pay for this extravagance, more of the Baroness’s property had to 
be sold. 

In order to expedite legal proceedings the Baron now proposed 
to visit the north of Germany with his wife ; she saw no objection, 
and they went together to Hamburg, where the Baron assumed the 
blue ribbon of the Garter, which had been conferred on him by 
Queen Anne, for his distinguished services in delicate diplomatic 
transactions with the Imperial and other courts. At the same time 
he donned a diamond cross of some unspecified order of knighthood 
which had been conferred on him by the Emperor. 

Having engaged a lawyer at Hamburg the Baron went with his 
wife to Verden, and then to Bremen, where he also engaged advo- 
cates to enforce his claims. The lawyer at Verden was so impressed 
by the manners and prospects of his client, that he entreated him to 
take his son, a boy of thirteen, with him as his page. The Baron 
graciously consented. 

In May 1703, the travellers arrived at Jever, where the Drost, or 
high sheriff, was a Miinchhausen. In the neighbourhood was pro- 
perty belonging to the Courland Miinchhausens, and on this the 
Baron attempted to raise mortgages. The tenants received him 
with respect, not doubting for an instant that the stately noble with 
ribbon and star was their lord ; the notaries doubted quite as little. 
Only the money-lenders desired delay and inspection of the title- 
deeds. 

As in duty bound, directly on their arrival, the Baron and 
Baroness called on their relatives the Drost Miinchhausen and his 
wife, and claimed a kinship, which could be proved by pedigree, 
and which established a certain cousinship. It does not seem that the 
sheriff doubted that his visitor was what he pretended, and received 
him accordingly. Entertainments were given, and the Baron and 
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Baroness were introduced to the best society of the neighbourhood. 
The cousinship, it was true, was distant, for the Courland Miinch- 
hausens were a branch somewhat remote, but a stout, well-endowed 
branch, not to be disregarded. The Baron talked a great deal about 
his travels. He had been to the Holy Land, had been in Greece, 
in Dalmatia, had met with extraordinary adventures among savages, 
had explored Egypt to Nubia—it was hard to say where he had 
not been. He was asked if he had learned among the savage tribes 
of Africa any lessons in the Black Art. He frankly admitted that 
he had, and offered to perform some experiments, but the company 
were frightened, and declined. One day the Baron informed Madame 
von Miinchhausen that his first wife had been a daughter of Major- 
General von Werder, and that his wife had died in childbirth. Then 
he told a romantic story of a second engagement to a young lady in 
Ratisbon. His rival had been Count Trauttmansdorf, and they had 
fought a duel for the hand of the lady, in which he had shot the 
count dead. Thereupon he, the Baron, had been arrested and had 
been sentenced to death. The scaffold had been raised, he was led 
forth to execution, when suddenly fire broke out in the town, creat- 
ing such a diversion, that he leaped from the scaffold and escaped. 
The young lady died of excitement, and left him a handsome in- 
come. 

Madame von Miinchhausen was puzzled, as’it happened that she 
knew the von Werders, and next day when the Baron called, she 
told him that his story perplexed her, as Major-General von Werder 
had but one daughter, who was married to a gentleman named 
Haseler, in Saxony. The Baron turned crimson, stuttered, and 
finally admitted that his story had been rodomontade, that he had 
never been married before he took his present wife. 

One would have supposed that this would have opened the eyes 
of the neighbourhood to the character of the man, and provoked 
inquiries. But it did not. People laughed and said he was a boaster, 
and that perhaps his travels were as fictitious as his matrimonial 
adventures, but it did not occur to them that he was not the Baron 
Miinchhausen he gave himself out to be. 

Another thing was suspicious. As it chanced, there lived in Jever 
a furrier named Ohr, who was a Courlander, and actually a native 
of Golding, where was the seat of the branch of the Miinchhausens of 
which the Baron was head. Moreover, Ohr had often worked in the 
house of the late Baron at Golding. It was, however, five-and-twenty 
years since he had left the place. The Baron visited this man, talked 
to him, and asked him to write out a certificate that he was the Baron 
VOL, CCLXV. NO, 1894. BB 
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Miinchhausen he gave himself out to be. Ohr at once addressed 
him in the Courland Sclavonic tongue, and found that his visitor 
could not understand him. Ohr declined to write the testimonial. 
He knew that the late Baron Miinchhausen of Golding had several 
children, but he could not be sure that his visitor was one, or if he 
was one, that he was the Carl Friedrich he asserted himself to be. 
Ohr naturally talked about this extraordinary proceeding of the 
Baron, and some mistrust was aroused, yet not sufficient to provoke 
inquiries. 

The Baron had now a secretary, a Monsieur Folte, who corres- 
ponded with his agents. His claim upon the Count of Schauenburg 
was taken before the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and the answer was ad- 
dressed to him as Imperial Marshal the Baron Miinchhausen. He 
showed this answer everywhere, and when asked if he were also a 
marshal in the imperial service, he replied that he had acted in that 
capacity, not exactly field-marshal, but marshai of the imperial 
household, and he added that the imperial General von Starenberg 
was his near relative. This announcement gained him more regard 
than before. His wife, who looked up to him with adoring devotion, 
was wild with delight at hearing this new item concerning her hus- 
band’s past history. 

In June 1703 the Baroness wrote home to Halherstadt to tell her 
acquaintance there how happy she was, how well received she and 
her husband had been, what good progress his business was making. 
She told how he wore his blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter, 
given him by her Majesty, the Queen of England, and his star or 
cross which he had received from his Imperial Majesty the Emperor, 
and so on. 

On June 3, 1703, Monsieur Folte dined with the Baron and his 
lady in their apartments. After dinner, at which the Baron was 
silent, he said, “ Folte, I am out of spirits; let us make an evening 
of it, and get roaringly drunk!” 

Folte declined the invitation ; he had work to do at home, letters 
to answer, and at ro P.M. he retired to his lodgings. As he left, he 
saw that a maid was busy cleaning and arranging a reception-room 
in which carpenters had been engaged that day. The Baroness had 
desired that the cleaning might be postponed till the morrow, but the 
Baron insisted on its being finished that night. The girl continued 
her work till midnight, and then, tired out, lay down in the kitchen 
to sleep. 

Suddenly, about one o’clock in the morning, cries were heard. in 
the street of “Murder! Thieves! Help! Help! Iam robbed! 
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My wife is murdered!” The maid was roused, so also as the 
serving boy; and the Baron appeared in his dressing- gown, profoundly 
agitated. Folte was sent for, windows opened, and citizens waked 
by the cries asked what was the matter. Monsieur Folte appeared 
half-dressed, with a drawn sword. Some of the neighbours hastily 
clothed themselves and entered the house. They found the Baron 
wringing his hands in despair by the bedside of his wife, who had been 
shot through the head. The Baroness was still breathing, but was 
unconscious and unable to speak, and died in a few minutes. The 
bullet was found under her head embedded in the pillow. There 
was no sign of a struggle. The coverlet was smooth ; the poor woman 
lay in the bed as one who had fallen quietly asleep. She had evi- 
dently been shot whilst asleep. The back-door of the house was 
open, and near it was the Baron’s box, in which he kept his valuables, 
broken open, and robbed of its contents. 

The story told by the Baron was as follows. He had gone to 
bed about eleven, and had immediately fallen asleep. All at once he 
had woke, hearing a noise in the room that adjoined. He had called 
out to ask who was there, whereupon five or six men had rushed 
in at the door. He sprang from his bed, whereupon one of them 
had fired. He pursued them as they retreated, and they fled out 
of the house by the back-door. Thereupon he returned to the 
bed, saw that his wife had been shot, and roused the servants and 
the street. Under one of the windows was a barrow, the window 
had been opened from outside, and the Baron had discovered dirt 
on the sill, as if a man’s foot had rested on it. 

The magistrates and police acted with promptitude. The gates 
of the town were closed and the place surrounded with soldiers, 
Every part of the premises where the murder had been committed 
was closely examined ; every tavern and suspicious house in the 
town was searched. Not a trace of the burglars could be found. 
On the 6th the town magistrate communicated with the Duke of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, the sovereign, that grave suspicion rested on the 
Baron of having murdered his wife. No one had seen the supposed 
burglars except himself. In the room was found a gun which had 
been recently discharged, and which belonged to the Baron; the 
latter when questioned varied in his statements. ‘The arrest of the 
Baron on the charge of murder was ordered, and he was required to 
give a full account of himself. He said he was the son of John von 
Miinchhausen at Golding, in Courland ; that his mother’s maiden 
name was Von Tork, that he was forty years old, had travelled in 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany ; that he had been in the 
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Swedish army and had been created baron by the King of Sweden 
for his distinguished services. Then he had served in the Gylden- 
stern regiment in Holstein—that was the broad outline of his 
story. 

His papers were now examined, and among them were found 
letters addressed to “ Fabian von Sternburg, Baron Scharrenschild, 
lord of Neundorf and Hausminden.” Was he a Baron Scharrens- 
child and not a Miinchhausen? That was the question now agitated. 

The examining magistrate asked the Baron about his Order of 
the Garter and the cross he had received from the Emperor. He 
admitted that he had not been given the Order of the Garter by the 
Queen of England, and that his star or cross had not been received 
from the King of Sweden. After a little pressing he allowed that he 
got it from a lady whose father had been a knight of either a Swedish 
or an imperial order, he was not certain which. 

He was further questioned relative to the letter addressed to 
him as Imperial Marshal from the authorities at Saxe Coburg. He 
allowed that he never had been a marshal, and that the letter was 
written by his near relative, the Baroness Sternburg, as a hoax 
for his wife. On being further pressed, he reluctantly admitted 
that he was himself, in reality, the Baron Sternburg, and that he 
had assumed the name of Miinchhausen. As for his travels, he 
had never been in Palestine or Greece or Egypt, or been among 
the savages of the Mountains of the Moon, near the sources of the 
Nile. 

For a long time the magistrates of Jever were in doubt as to 
who the man really was. Of his guilt they had little doubt. He 
was embarrassed for money, and he had made his wife draw out 
a will constituting him her sole heir in the event of her death. 

Whilst the Jever magistrates were still in perplexity, on August 
17, there appeared before them a woman named Katherine Herc- 
kels, who claimed to be the legitimate wife of the prisoner. She 
was the widow of a Captain Robbig, in Brunswick, who had been 
left money by her father a goldsmith, and by her husband. Baron 
Miinchhausen had courted her, and flattered by having a nobleman 
for a suitor, she had married him in 1699. In 1701 she became 
mother of a son by him, and he took advantage of her confine- 
ment not only to make away with most of her capital, but also to 
disappear himself. 

It further transpired that this poor woman was not his legiti- 
mate wife, for the Baron, under the name of Scharrenschild, had 
been already married to another. But of this the Court only 
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knew by rumour. It now resolved to apply to the magistrates of 
Golding. But already the Baron had made an attempt to forestall 
them, and poison the springs of information. He wrote a letter 
to his “ Heart’s dearest mother,” Madame Miinchhausen, at Golding, 
to request her to send him her formal attestation that he was her 
son; that he had been created a baron by the king of Sweden ; 
that his name was Carl Friedrich Miinchhausen; and that his 
brother-in-law was Fabian of Sternburg, Baron Scharrenschild. He 
informed her that he had accidentally shot a lady, and that it was 
necessary, to secure his discharge, that she should send the desired 
attestations. 

The answer came, but quite other from what he desired, and with 
it came information from the magistrates of Golding. The Baron 
had some years ago appeared at Golding under the name of Fabian 
Sternburg, Baron Scharrenschild, and had boasted of his estates in 
the neighbourhood of Ratisbon. He said he had already been 
married to a Hungarian Countess Altesse, who was dead, leaving 
him a little daughter, whom he brought with him. Struck by his 
manner, and relying on his assurances, the Miinchhausens had 
allowed him to enter their house, propose to and marry one of the 
daughters. After the marriage the Baron sponged on his mother-in- 
law, got into debt, and finally deserted his wife. His letters to this 
deserted wife, full of unctuous piety and affection were produced— 
written by him at the very time he was marrying other women for 
their little properties. He had written to his stepmother, to endeavour 
to wring out of her a false attestation that he was her son and not her 
stepson. 

In February 1704, the Baron was put to the torture to extract a 
confession, but though he confessed, he would not admit that the 
murder was premeditated. He had quarrelled with his wife abouta 
pet dog, which slept on the mat at the door, and disturbed him when 
asleep. He had intended to shoot the dog and had accidentally 
killed his wife. On examination this explanation was proved to be 
false. His wife had not had such a dog. ‘Then he confessed that he 
had shot her in a fit of drunkenness ; but the servants gave evidence 
that the Baron was not drunk on the night in question. 

Sentence was pronounced against him that he should be broken 
on the wheel, but the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst commuted the sentence 
to execution with the sword. Then he made another attempt to 
save himself. He wrote to the Duke of Anhalt that he had discovered 
a gold mine on his estates, that was rich in promise, and that he 
would reveal its position if his life were accorded him. The Duke, 
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however, had no trust in his promises, and ordered that the law 
should take its course. On Saturday, August 30, 1704, the wretched 
impostor was executed, under the name of Fabian von Sternburg, 
Baron Scharrenschild, but it was never discovered who he really was, 
whence he came, and what were his antecedents before he appeared 
at Golding under that name and title. The daughter he had brought 
with him was left to the care of his wife, who was a Miinchhausen. 

Such is the curious and tragic story of Baron Miinchhausen, a story 
that was talked about throughout Germany, and was not readily 
forgotten. Any impostor who appeared in a place without creden- 
tials, who gave himself out to be a baron, and talked of his wonder- 
ful travels, the duels he had fought, his adventures among savages, 
was said to be another Baron Miinchhausen ; and we cannot but 
think that this is what induced Raspe to adopt the name. It will be 
observed that both the impostor Baron and the real Baron, who was 
Raspe’s contemporary, were Carl Friedrich. In Raspe’s tale the 
Christian name is not, however, given. 


S. BARING GOULD. 























NIGHTFALL IN THE FIELDS. 


A SKETCH. 


HE sun set two hours ago, but there is still a ruddy glow in the 
western sky, and against it the tree trunks, with the thicket of 

leaves above them, stand out in dark relief. All the human life and 
movement of this slow country side have settled into rest, and but 
for a distant calling, or the shutting of some cottage door, sounds 
which the clear summer air carries far, nothing disturbs the evening 
stillness. But the birds and beasts are not all asleep. The clamorous 
rooks are quiet at last, and only a sleepy “caw” now and again 
reminds us of their presence in the high elm trees, where hundreds 
of them roost. For long after sundown they rose and settled and 
rose again, wheeling in great crying companies with vast calculated 
curves, now for a moment in seeming confusion and then breaking 
into strange fresh formations, of which part rose higher and higher 
and higher until they were little spots in the far sky above, again 
settling with a great rushing rustle of innumerable wings, to rest and 
dream of fat worms and endless stores of luscious ants’ eggs ready 
for breakfast time to-morrow. Come quietly down the white dusty 
road, and you shall see life and movement enough, if your eyes are 
watchful. Right across the path hurries a hunted field-mouse, and 
as he stops in the middle of the roadway, fearful of our footfall, the 
relentless weasel is upon him, and indifferent to our approach, picks 
him up as a cat would her kitten, and carries him home for the 
expectant little weasels in the hedgebank. ‘That is a fox’s bark from 
the copse on the left ; he is picking over the bones ofa dead calf 
which the sporting farmer has put out in the wood to help Mrs. Vixen 
with her hungry cubs. All too soon, poor Reynard, wilt thou need 
all the skill and cunning with which nursery song and fable have 
endowed thee, to save that bushy tail, and those sharp ears, from the 
hounds! The rooks are uneasy, even on their high perches, or they 
are mocking him, for two or three drowsily murmur ina sharp sleepy 
caw, “ Aw, aw—a fox,” and then lapse into silence. Lean against 
this white field-gate, keeping well under the over-reaching nut 
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boughs and brambles—be as still as sleep, and watch. Do you 
see that dusky figure lopping carelessly along by the ditch, now 
stopping to nibble some juicy leaf, then sitting up with his long 
sensitive ears lifted to listen? It is an old buck rabbit out for a 
ramble. While he wanders away, a ghost-like soundless shadow 
floats across the grass and is gone ; again it passes, and this time with 
a slumberous “ churr-r-ing” sound ; a night-jar, still happily not rare, 
although between the old fancy—as old as Aristotle, for he mentions 
it—which named him, and killed him, as the “ goat-sucker ”—even the 
scientific people call him “caprimulgus ”—and the latter-day game- 
keeper who first shoots him, and then nails him on his gibbet, with the 
happy harmless jay, the vagabond cat, and the useful mole, he stands 
little chance of long survival. A small schoolboy, many years ago, 
formed no small opinion of thecleverness of this strange-looking bird. 
He had found two week-old fledglings in the little hollow among the 
pine needles which serves the night-jar for a nest, and ambitious to 
secure the old ones, with vast cunning constructed a trap, of bricks 
stolen and laboriously carried from a far-off and dilapidated barn. 
Under the poised trap-cover the hapless nestlings were laid, in a deep 
hole, while ingeniously crossed sticks barred the entrance of any 
rescuer. Next morning very early, he ran, secure of triumph, to carry 
home the prize. But the best laid schemes of mice and men “ gang 
aft agley,” for those marvellous birds had picked out their captive 
little ones and left the bricks and sticks and all, unmoved! How 
they did it is a mystery, and with the real story of the man with the 
iron mask, and other things of like nature, must so remain: but I 
know that the baby goat-suckers were gone, for I set the trap. 

Let us go back to the gate. Hark! that pitiful cry from the 
hedge across the meadow must be our harmless rabbit in trouble. 
Either he is held by the leg in the keeper’s cruel clam-trap to suffer 
through the careless summer night unhelped, or some marauding 
stoat has him by the neck, and is sucking away his life. What 
tragedies are all round us in this peaceful field; that hurrying 
murdered mouse, the hungry night-jar, the tortured rabbit, and a 
hundred more unseen! There is a movement under our feet, a 
veritable earthquake, for the grass is lifted and the mould below is 
thrown up into a heap ; it is that persevering ground digger the mole 
—not sightless, as the country people say, although his little beady 
eyes are hard to find. What a worker he is, with those great spade- 
like front paws! Catch one, lay him out in the open field, shut your 
eyes for two minutes and he is gone, down through the clay and out of 
sight, as though the land were water. Feel his fur, softer than seal- 
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skin, every hair so fixed that it is smooth, brushed any way ; the villa- 
gers cutting off his head and pulling the whole skin off tailwards in one 
piece, have a ready-made purse, needing only a string at the top. 
But the western afterglow has faded, the stars come out one by 
one, and the night has fallen. None but night birds and beasts, and 
strange winged things, and curious insects are about ; yet, although it 
is so still, great multitudes of these wild creatures are moving every- 
where in field, in bush, in ditch and woodland, where we cannot see 
them. Their strange rustlings and subdued squeakings and faint 
querulous cryings hardly disturb the silence. Over us the passionless 
stars and the illimitable space ; round about us the dark, quiet 
fields ; one solitary fluttering bat crosses the air before us, as a wan- 
dering star shoots down towards the distant hills. Let us go home. 


EDWARD CLAYTON. 
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THE WORSHIP OF MASCULINITY. 


ERHAPS the most curious phenomenon of what is called the 
woman’s movement is the gradual resolution of its tenets into 

a worship of masculinity. Woman, as such, is disclaimed by the 
nineteenth century reformer; woman as distinct from man, as type of 
the ideal virtues, is rejected, and in her place is set up a being which 
proves to be a lesser kind of man, a sexless thing, whose woman- 
nature is spoilt by its alloy of masculinity, whose manliness is but a 
counterfeit. Not in her womanliness, not in the attributes of purity, 
selflessness, and love, which have hitherto been regarded as her charac- 
teristics, and which through ages of darkness have in some mysterious 
way so made their presence and their value felt that man has bent 
the knee to them instinctively and worshipped; not in these qualities, 
which cannot be seen and weighed by the common sense, because 
they hold something of the divine, impalpable, imponderable ; not 
in some subtle, marvellous suggestion of higher things, but in an 
actual, appreciable, practical power of masculinity, muscular and 
mental, we are told to-day lies woman’s worth. For those virtues we 
have hitherto believed to be her special attributes, which have 
appeared to be her function, and which had not seemed to us to need 
apology for their existence, the reformer now excuses her, and hastens 
to show how they are but the symbol of her ignorance and un- 
development. Woman, says he (or she), is by no means an entity 
distinct from man in mind or body ; she has seemed different only 
because she has never reached maturity, her mind and muscles never 
have become adult. She has been always as inherently manly as she 
is proving herself to-day, but until this bright era of her existence 
she had not found her masculine voice ; she has spoken in feminine 
whispers because men’s fists were hard and freely used ; her silence, 
her patience, and selflessness of life have sprung from cowardice and 
not from courage; the virtues which have been accredited to woman- 
hood, we find, are but the deficiencies of immaturity ; her grace and 
tenderness are but the undeveloped passiveness of manly strength; 
her sensibilities and intuition are but the untaught ignorance of manly 
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intellect, her devotion and purity but the impotent form of manly 
power. Sex does not of necessity imply special tendencies, capa- 
bilities, or failings ; these, which have hitherto existed and have 
seemed inherent to it, are merely the result of special training or 
want of training, and their boundary lines will soon be trodden 
under by the feet of time. Womanliness is not an added factor by 
which humanity is richer, it is an ignorance by which it is im- 
poverished; for woman is but man, who through weakness and 
surrender of her powers has remained through ages of progress and 
civilisation uncivilised and unprogressive, has stood still in the savage 
garb of nakedness while her active brother has adorned himself 
from century to century with the ever-richer clothing of advancing 
culture. Only now, when first she has tasted of the tree of know- 
ledge, does she know that she is naked, and learn to be ashamed of 
the woman limbs that betray her; only now is she first donning the 
trappings of her brother, hiding her woman tenderness beneath the 
dress of masculinity, labouring with her mate in the sweat of her 
brow, that she may be as worthy of her hire as he, that she may 
throw off the symbols of this sex which are but the signs of her 
barbarity. 

Such are a few of the arguments used in favour of the so-called 
higher education of women, arguments it may be interesting to con- 
sider ; and the following appears to be at least one conclusion to 
which they tend. If woman’s best powers be the same in quality as, 
and only less in quantity than, those of man, she is distinctly an 
inferior development ; if she add nothing of special grace or beauty 
to the physical world, her value on the physical plane is nothing ; if 
she bring no new thing to the great human consciousness, her value 
on the mental plane is also nil, and so she might appear to be no 
great acquisition to mankind—and this very serious, suspicion of 
worthlessness would be confirmed were we to credit the tale that is 
told of her unprogression through the ages. Tortunately there is 
another and a more hopeful than the reformer’s view. If, for 
example, we do not accept his proposition, and doubt him when he 
tells us that in her latent manliness is woman’s greatest worth; if we 
do not believe the story of her undevelopment, but are confident that 
through the long night of her so-called subjection she has been 
keeping her level, has been speaking in her still small voice with 
brain and body adult, and evoluting in proportion with, though in 
different kind from, that of her brother; that not because of her 
ignorance, but because of nature’s wisdom, her intellect is dissimilar 
from his ; that in the place of that lesser power of expression, which 
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has been the basis of the reformer’s operations, she has qualities of 
consciousness which weigh as heavy in the balance of human perfect- 
ness ; if we believe that woman is a special creation, the measure of 
whose difference from man is the measure of her value—then we give 
her a value inherent to and inseparable from her sex, we establish 
her position on the ground of her own natural worth, instead of 
judging her by the plumage of her brother. 

Recognising the essential differences of the sexes in all their attri- 
butes and powers, we should not measure them by the same standard. 
No comparison can be instituted between dissimilars. A man is not 
as beautiful, physically, as a woman; noris a woman as beautiful, phy- 
sically, asa man. She has not his strength and massiveness, nor has 
he her grace and delicacy. The same dissimilarity is in their minds: 
in place of his talent for sustained effort, his practical sense and 
intellectual breadth, she has a power of quick imagination, of subtle 
perception and sympathy, of higher moral sensitiveness and intuition, 
a hundred variable, delicate half-tones of thought and feeling, which, 
could they be separated and massed together, would equal the stronger 
lights and shadows of the masculine mind; but because their mode is 
different, they are differently and more delicately shown. Art would 
be crude and bare without its semitones of sound and colour; so life 
would lose half its beauty without these subtler shades of human sense. 

Dr. Richardson, writing some time since in Longman’s Magazine, 
says: “It is now admitted that the peculiarities in women which were 
held to render them constitutionally incapable of performing work in 
equality with men were not due to any inherent capacity of sex, but 
to failure of development incident to the mode in which the so-called 
gentler sex had been brought up. . . . Women, equally with men, 
are capable of developing into a physical and mental capacity for any 
kind of skill, invention, strength, or endurance. One woman has 
shown such mathematical learning as to put male wranglers them- 
selves on their best mettle ; another, in a mixed examination of the 
most excruciating kind, has come out against her male competitors 
with what are called ‘honours of the first class’; and a third com- 
peting in trials of strength, skill, and endurance, such as tricycling, 
has carried herself over country roads a hundred and sixty miles in 
a single day ; and thousands of women have shown, since the intro- 
duction of games like lawn tennis, that the idea of the deficiency of 
women, anatomically, was a delusion of the past.” 

Taking into consideration the array of similar facts with which we 
meet daily, it would seem probable that either sex possesses all the 
human faculties, but that their proportional development, one to another, 
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is according to the sex ; that those faculties which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, are not needed in great degree, remain latent, leaving the 
energy necessary to their full development at the disposal of other 
more essential faculties: yet that, by stimulation and use, powers 
normally latent may be developed up. But by the disuse of certain 
powers the one sex is able to bring to a higher perfection its own 
especial qualities (for adult capacity is absolutely limited, and what 
is spent in one must fail in some other direction), and it is likely that 
the latent powers subtending those more fully developed modify and 
assist these ; that the latent masculinity of woman strengthens her 
womanliness, the latent feminineness of man gives him an underlying 
touch of tenderness—this fibre of the other which is knit into either 
being the chord of common sympathy. There is no doubt but that 
by exercise and stimulation it is possible to develop up faculties which 
are normally latent, to bring to the surface a stratum of characteristics 
naturally beneath it; but this can be done only at the expense of 
special power; the alloy of masculinity will spoil the ring of the 
womanly metal, the added feminine power will neutralise the man- 
liness. 

Men see life from a rational, women from an emotional stand- 
point, and it is this emotional sense, the characteristic of her sex, 
which the reformer seeks to depose, because it interferes with com- 
mercial calculation and composure; this which, in truth, subtends the 
noblest human instincts he calls hysteria, a nervous derangement due 
to feather-bed training, a morbid state whose sentimental symptoms 
will disappear before the régime of dumb-bell muscular development 
and the scientific strengthening of the senses. Train women like 
men, say she ; let them walk, run, play cricket, row, swim, and in all 
ways develop up their physical strength, as do their brothers ; let them 
learn the same things, strive for the same intellectual levels, pass the 
same examinations, and the bugbear of sentiment and high-strung 
feeling will vanish; the profitless romance, the idle idealism, the vain 
aspirations of young womanhood will disappear. 

The reformer is right in his facts, but wrong in his inferences. It 
is true that before the masculine régime the woman-nature will yield ; 
but in the realm of morbid mental pathology, not in the region of 
health, we may seek the explanation of the phenomenon. As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer tells us, “the unfolding of an organism after its special 
type has its approximately uniform course, taking its tolerably-defi- 
nite time, and no treatment that may be devised will fundamentally 
change or greatly accelerate these ; the best that can be done is to 
maintain the required favourable conditions, But it ts quite casy to 
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adopt a treatment which shall dwarf or deform, or otherwise injure ; 
the processes of growth and development may be, and very often are, 
hindered or deranged, though they cannot be artificially bettered.” 

A masculine mental training is as certainly destructive of the 
delicate emotional organisation of woman’s mind as is a masculine 
muscular training destructive of the grace and beauty of her body. 
Nature is kind, but her bounty hasa limit. She will not give to one sex 
the attributes of both ; if woman be willing to forego her own natural 
gifts, she is capable of developing up those of her brother, but strictly 
and absolutely at the expense of her own. “If,” says Epictetus, 
“you wish for anything which belongs to another, you lose that 
which is your own.” Something of native masculinity it is well for 
her to cultivate, so that the underlying strengthening sense may not 
die from disuse ; but though she increase the strength that is her 
motive-power, do not let her alter the direction of her nature, let her 
strength be used to make of her a strong-hearted rather than a 
strong-minded woman ; the artificial masculine growth should not 
be permitted to feed upon her beautiful womanliness. Do not let 
her be persuaded that her duty to her sex lies in the cultivation of 
her potential masculinity, let her turn this always to the perfecting of 
her womanhood: so best will she establish the honour of her kind 
and do her utmost for humanity. The fact of a power latent is no 
argument for its development. In the progress of evolution, muscles 
and organs no longer needed gradually dwindle till they are but a 
suggestion of what was: a suggestion which is rightly interpreted 
as an echo of the past, not as the key-note of the future. 

Where women are compelled by the exigencies of existence to 
develop masculine capabilities, no one may doubt their right to do so— 
necessity is a hard mother, who will not be questioned—but the fact 
that one woman can and must carry coals for her living is no reason 
for putting all women through a training which would fit them to be 
colliers. Every student of anatomy knows that the feminine muscles 
are similar in number and kind to those of the male ; that is no new 
discovery, nor is it a novelty of nineteenth-century civilisation to 
find that women can work as hard as men: among all uncivilised 
races it is customary for the so-called weaker sex to bear the greater 
burden of life’s toil. To advance this fact is by no means to prove 
the equality of the sexes, for it is amongst those peoples where 
woman works hardest that her inferiority is most an accepted fact. 
Rather than to seek equality with men upon the muscular plane, 
she should claim the undoubted inferiority of her muscles as a proof 
of a special superiority, her system being in evolution’s van, the 
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first to shadow forth a new departure by dwindling with humanity’s 
progress from mere physical to higher planes of life. 

Agassiz draws attention to the fact that among the South 
American Indians males and females differ less than they do among 
the negroes and higher races, pointing to the fact that sex, so far from 
being a remnant of barbarism, is a symptom of civilisation, a further 
differentiation of special physical, mental, and moral characteristics, 
which with evolution become more clearly defined, more fully 
expressed, and this we see exemplified in the women of our kind; 
the least developed and more primitive female differing immensely 
less from the male of her kind than does her cultured, delicately- 
nurtured sister. It appears, then, that by attempting to assimilate the 
sexes, to approximate their modes of thought and feeling, we are 
going distinctly against nature, in whose school they learn to grow 
unlike ; therefore, in all cases where this artificial stimulation of 
masculine characteristics is practised, as we have first to overcome a 
natural disability, it follows that there must always be a distinct loss 
of energy, so that woman will always reach upon the masculine plane 
a lower level of attainment than does man, because he is working 
with and not against the tide of his nature. We get the most and 
best from human powers when we apply them to the uses for which 
they have most aptitude; were we to send our poets into scientific 
laboratories, our scientists into art studios, we should get very unsatis- 
factory results, because in each case the worker would be hindered 
by opposing, instead of being assisted by like faculties. So women, 
doubtless, can do men’s work, but they cannot do it as well as men 
can, nor can they do it as well and as happily as the work to which 
their natural faculties incline them. Far better than to thrust women 
indiscriminately into masculine laborious occupations, would it be 
to determine, so to speak, the sex of industries, and to apportion 
these according to the sex most fitted for them. The present paper 
does not deal with the politico-economical, but only with the socio- 
logical view of the question—whether or not it is for the benefit of 
humanity that woman should develop up her latent masculinity, or 
whether, on the other hand, all means should not be used to enable 
her to retain and cultivate to their utmost her own especial gifts. 
That the stern necessities of life send women—xolentes volentes—into 
the strife and struggle of the labour market, is no proof that that is 
a desirable condition and one to be striven for when all women’s 
work is of commercial value. It is the leisure classes of society who 
develop and encourage the arts and refinements of life ; the poor 
man, whose whole energy is spent in the problem of bread-and- 
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cheese, has neither time nor means for the luxuries of imagination, 
nor for any of the extravagances of social culture. Women are the 
leisure classes of humanity, and because they do not need to spend 
their all in the bustle of the market-place, they are able in the quiet 
of their homes to cultivate the art of nobler living, they are able to 
devote some thought to life’s better essentials ; the virgin soil of 
their minds, unexhausted by commercial production, yields the richer 
human harvest. 

Let us not be persuaded into extremes of utilitarianism, though 
in this age of rush and struggle, with materialism coming upon us 
like a premature middle-age, killing hopes, enthusiasms, and all the 
glow and glory of youth, it becomes difficult to estimate the factors 
of existence without reference to their hard-cash value ; still, let us 
cling on to the belief that all human worth cannot be represented by 
the price it brings in the shop ; let us keep in our homes proof that 
life holds something richer than the gold of the market ; let us be 
able to value our mothers, wives, and daughters for their essential 
human worth, not according to the shillings, pounds, and pence the 
toil of their fingers brings in. After all, it is the noblest human work 
that is not paid for; woman need not fear the stigma that may 
wrongly attach to unsalaried duty. Instead of increasing life’s 
manifold difficulties by rushing headlong into the battle, one cannot 
help thinking that woman’s duty lies rather in the direction of lessen- 
ing these complexities, in simplifying life’s methods, and, in so doing, 
lifting some of the weight from the shoulders of the over-taxed bread- 
winners. We have heaped upon ourselves so many obligations, we 
are weighed down by so many useless customs and fashions, we are so 
over-run by unprofitable unpleasurable luxuries, that in the discharge 
of all the offices of what we call civilised life we make ourselves 
slaves morally that we may be rulers financially. 

What aileth thee, myself? Alas, thy hands 
Are tired with old opinions, heir and son— 


Thou hast inherited thy father’s lands 
And all his debts thereon. 


It belongs to woman to show how simplicity of living may be 
made more beautiful, nobler, and fuller of true dignity than are the 
artificial-gold-encrusted tawdry lives we lead to-day. ‘ You will do 
the greatest service to the State,” says Epictetus, “ if you shall raise 
not the roofs of the houses but the souls of the citizens, for it 
is better that great souls should dwell in small houses than for mean 
slaves to lurk in great houses.” 

The woman whose motive-power is money, and her best energies 
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devoted to the task of getting it, comes to her home with voice 
shrill from the contest of the market, with mind set to the level of 
little gain or loss ; she brings there nothing of nobility of thought, 
cf repose of nature, of help or solace to the toilers; she breaks up 
the peace of her household by the atmosphere of the outer world 
she introduces there, she makes no haven of rest where the workers 
may seek stillness from the strife: she cannot be a good wife or 
mother whose best powers are spent in commerce. 

And this brings us to the most important aspect of the woman 
question, viz. the effect which the masculine training and occupation 
of the mothers will have upon the race. The reformer tells us that 
the woman of masculine muscular and mental development will 
produce a finer race of sons and daughters, that the power evoluted 
in the mother wi!l be so transmitted to the children, and that man- 
kind will therefore greatly benefit by the “ higher education.” It is 
curious that so important a question—one might suppose, the most 
important of the many questions with which we harass ourselves— 
should not have received more attention. Strange that, while scientists 
are studying the propagation and culture of bacilli, they should yet 
eave the great problem of human evolution and development not only 
unsolved, but its solution actually untried ; strange that the conditions 
which assist or retard the progress of mankind should be far less 
considered or understood than questions relating to the breeding of 
farm-stock. Without appeal to facts, without any actual study of the 
subject, it has been assumed @ frvtori that the treadmill of mental 
training which passes to-day for education, what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
refreshingly calls “the detestable cramming system,” the “ second- 
hand knowledge of books,” will, if extended to our womenkind, have 
distinctly improving effect upon future generations. 

Motherhood, says the reformer, is a natural physical function, 
similar to digestion, and there is nothing to prevent an expectant 
mother, provided she be healthy, from undertaking physical 
exertions, from studying for her degree, or from discharging the 
duties of a profession. This is one of the mysteries of womanhood, 
concerning which the reformer (masculine or feminine) shows an 
utter ignorance ; and perhaps no greater argument against the 
masculine training of women is needed than the fact that the women 
who advocate and have themselves experienced it know absolutely 
nothing of the true nature, the real worth and destiny of their kind 

With but few exceptions, those who have done woman justice, 
those who have appreciated her subtle psychic and moral—her 
highest—gifts, have not been of her own, but of the opposite sex. 
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Men have honoured her in literature, in art, and in actuality for 
her beauty of nature, her purity of mind, her sanctity and selflessness 
of life ; women bring her to the earth-level, and seek to establish 
her upon a muscular and a commercial plane. And these are they 
who describe motherhood, with all its marvel, its mighty possibilities 
and sacred trust, as a function the discharge of which—this, the 
greatest human trust—is secondary to, and need not at all interfere 
with, the business of the market, or the furthering of some small 
talent of head or hand. Wife- and mother-hood, they urge, are but 
incidents in her life; the market-place and platform are woman’s, as 
they are man’s, true sphere ; the house cannot hold the talent of the 
educated woman, cannot bound the energies of the amazon ; woman 
has so enlarged her sphere of action that home is but a speck upon 
the horizon of her more extended view. One may see to the 
ordering of a house, may produce children, may maintain a strict 
rule over their feeding, clothing, and education, and yet be neither 
woman, wife, nor mother in the highest sense; she, only, fulfils 
these duties that she has undertaken who gives her best energies 
and interests to home and children; she whose best efforts 
are spent elsewhere, can bring to the home only the dregs of her 
nature, can leave for the sustenance of her unborn infant only the 
remnants of her spent vitality, can give to her children only a 
grudging stepmother care. She whose mind is too great for the 
training of little children, whose love is not equal to the sacrifice of 
self the task demands, is wrong to undertake a mother’s responsi- 
bilities; for if she give her best to her art, she leaves only her 
second best for her offspring ; those children can be but human 
paupers whose mother spent their birthright in her own assertion. 
Such conditions can but result in the gravest consequences, and 
these will appear in a rapid race-deterioration; somewhere nature 
must store for the next generation, somewhere must she conserve 
her energies for the coming race, somewhere must the evoluting 
powers lie latent, evolving and quickening to the ever farther-reach- 
ing human touch; and to this end woman was made quiet, unassert- 
ive, receptive in heart and mind, conservative, not spending all her 
powers, because some inner-sense had taught her that not all her 
strength was hers, some mother-intuition held her talents silent 
that these might find nobler speech in the nature of her children. 
Slowly and gradually through the ages man has emerged from the 
darkness into the light, has developed from the savage to a condition 
in which righteousness of life, nobility of thought and purpose, have 
come to be in greater or less degree the portion of all, and this has 
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been the work of womanhood, this has been her silent task who 
surrendered herself to the toil and travail of motherhood, and bore 
the reproach of inferiority with meekness, because in the light of her 
children’s eyes, in some vague intuitive way, she saw the dawn of 
brighter things, she read the truth of woman’s power, and reaped 
the harvest of her selflessness. Not only to her honour, though, 
did Nature leave this trust; the all-wise Mother put a bond of 
inability upon her strength, held her talent latent by her woman- 
languor—gave her full capacity of mind and body, but limited her 
capability to use it—claimed some of her active power for potential 
motherhood. Woman differs from man, not in her quantum of 
capacity, but in her power to express it; there is a like ability, but its 
method is unlike; some of her force is latent, and because of this 
latency her resources are not all exhausted in actual effort ; they store, 
and in their vital quiescence quicken to the spontaneous evolution of 
human progress; the stored force, because it does not so readily find 
outlet upon the lower, overflows on to a higher plane of consciousness— 
her talents, conserved from outward expenditure, take different form, 
and go to the perfecting of her nature, and in her that of her off- 
spring. (The term storing is crude and ineffectual, for not the filling 
of a reservoir is implied, not a condition but a method of conservation 
is meant.) The differences engendered in the male and female by 
these respective forms of their capacity make the one assertive, the 
other receptive ; so that man, by his greater faculty of expression, 
cultivates the talent and accentuates the individuality of the race ; 
while woman, by her powers of conservation, develops its nature and 
evolves its human qualities. 

It is imperative that there be this twofold presentment of man- 
kind, and it is necessary that the two presentments be of opposite 
kind, so that they may modify one another. Woman is by nature 
harmonious and assimilative, that she may level up and down the 
irregularities and deficiencies which, were there not such an adjustive 
power, would rapidly increase in the world’s economy; but this only 
can she do in proportion to her woman-power ; out of the measure 
of her womanliness can she alone rectify the errors which man, in his 
self-assertive haste, leaves yawning in the world’s way. 

“The human mind,” says Emerson, “stands ever in perplexity, 
demanding intellect, demanding sanctity, impatient equally of each 
without the other.” Intellect does nothing for the sanctity of life: it 
formulates the moral sense, which, with its germs of spontaneous 
springing, leaven the human consciousness; but what we understand 
by intellect is not a power of moral feeling or intention—the man 
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whose brain conceives the finest ideal is by no means necessarily the 
man who lives the noblest life. And this moral power, which is not 
intellect, is the characteristic of the feminine consciousness ; this 
mode of mind, which is not reason nor emotion, but a vague, subtle 
product of the two, something that is manufactured in that marvellous 
inner laboratory where human sense is transmuted to the thing called 
righteousness—the highest product of human thought—this is that to 
which the silent consciousness of woman tends. And the very 
essential of this evolution of the human mind is spontaneity; “if I 
define, I confine and am less” ; if we bring under control all the 
elements of consciousness, if we hold our powers in our hands, we 
chain them to our volition, which at best is but an ignorance ; their 
very value being their power to point new ways, their means the 
liberty we give. It is in the half-slumbering consciousness of woman 
that the higher sense of humanity wakes, it is her silent sense that 
hears the finer notes of evolution’s song; somewhere must there be 
this quietness, somewhere must man keep silence wherein to hold 
communion with great Mother Nature, out of whose Mighty Silence 
is born the Beauty of the Earth. 

Woman is the Artist of Humanity, her pictures, multiplying, repro- 
ducing, ever living, carry into the ages the beauties she bestowed. What 
greater art than this should she desire? why need she ask the brush 
and canvas of the painter, who paints in feeling, breathing life? why 
should she crave the pen and paper of the poet, whose poems :speak 
the truth and loveliness of noble human living? Ages roll on, and 
the symbols that one zeon holds as signs of the highest culture are 
but nothing in the eyes of races that will come. Our Miltons, our 
Shakespeares, and our Newtons will be obsolete, our giants will be 
dwarfs, our wisdom be but childish foolishness ; for the culture of an 
age is only a finger-mark in sand, a mark which the great tide of 
time will wash away with the tiny waves that tell its coming ; but the 
mighty moral worth, the divine truth of humankind, will live into 
eternity, and her mark that is woven in the nobler fibre of her ever- 
liying children is a thread of everlasting length. 

Upon woman the conditions of evolution are absolutely dependent, 
in her power and will to give are the resources of humanity’s 
storehouse ; if she will use these for herself—and she is able to do 
so— progress becomes deterioration ; only when she is intelligent to 
conserve, not to exhaust the treasure-house, will her children get the 
measure of intelligence and moral worth that is their birthright. That 
age which spoils the balance of its mothers’ minds, warping their 


natural harmoniousness of receptivity into small side issues of com- 
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merce, distorting their general sympathies to a special focus, spend- 
ing their strength in life’s market or play-ground, is defeating the 
object of nature who gave it to woman to keep the world’s rest, that 
her children might wake to a beautiful morning of health. But 
motherhood with all its mighty possibilities and trust has come to be 
regarded as an irksome duty, an obligation to be shirked, a toilsome 
necessity, because it interferes with the pleasures of society, the study 
of sciences, the perfecting ef some mechanical art, the furthering of 
some one or another egotism; this, the greatest of life’s functions, 
upon whose right fulfilment depends the future of mankind, is 
looked upon not only as the meanest of woman’s powers, but as the 
symbol, indeed, of her inferiority. Spurred on to dissatisfaction by 
agitators who teach her that life’s essentials are in commercial rather 
than in human things, tempted by an artificial ambition to distinguish 
herself in the world of art, of science, or of letters, seduced by selfish- 
ness to spend her strength in social dissipations, the woman of to- 
day despises motherhood. 

The giving birth to a sentient, wonderful life, the creation of such 
a “ Possible Permanence of Sensation ” as shall enable the possessor 
to vibrate with vital sensitiveness to all the joys and woes and mar- 
vellous experiences of a human lifetime, the interpretation of the ideal 
into the real—childbearing, in a word—she has come to believe is 
but an unimportant incident of existence and not the consummation 
of her nature. Yet to this end, and not for some little latent power 
of manliness, not for some faculty of making verse or painting can- 
vases, not for some small scientific achievement, but to the end of 
motherhood—the noble motherhood of noble human types—is woman 
born; in this absclute power, that she holds or withholds, of perfecting 
mankind, is her value; and forthis reason, that her children may inherit 
the wholeness of nature that is theirs by right, must the mother 
maintain her natural sweet health of mind and body. 

All great men have been the children of great mothers, women of 
large natural ability, not women who have achieved great things in 
the world of work, but those whose powers have turned to the de- 
velopment of general character rather than to the accentuation and 
expressicn of some special mental focus. ‘Clever women,” women 
who have developed their potential motherhood to active powers, 
have often given evidence in their children of exhausted maternal 
ability, for (with but rare exceptions) their sons have been puny of 
mind and body, effeminate and effete. And this is a revenge which 
woman may take upon the other sex for all the reproaches it has heaped 
upon her impotence. She may spend her motherhood, may squander 
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the maternal inheritance of her children, and give the world a sickly 
and effete mankind ; for, contrary to the reformer’s doctrine that the 
amazon will transmit her masculinity, the truth is, that she spends 
in her own powers her children’s potentialities; by developing her 
own she is by no means cultivating the muscles of her latent sons— 
she is, on the contrary, developing up those latent sons for the 
supply of her own muscles, she is using their masculinity that she 
may show a manly front to the world. 

If woman choose she may so revenge herself, but with Antigone 
of old—Antigone who had not the advantages of “ higher education ” 
—she will still make answer, “ My nature turns to love, not hate,” 
and true motherhood to all time will gladly surrender itself for the 
children’s good. As has been said, the surrender is assisted by 
natural inclination and healthy disability, but the power of. revolt 
against her condition, and the substitution of another, is there, if she 
only make the effort to reach it; nature has chained her, but free- 
will being a factor essential to full growth, the chain is such that it 
can be broken. 

The deterioration of its women is the first symptom—because it 
is the cause—-of a nation’s decline. The inferior race produced by 
an inferior motherhood suffers in the purity of its types, and with 
the loss of its masculine and feminine extremes—whose distance is 
the measure of their attraction—the love of man and woman, Nature’s 
touchstone whereby she transmutes the real to the ideal, loses its 
divine impulse. The gain of fresh power in woman entails its loss in 
her mate ; the weakness of her nature, which was the key-note of his 
strength, meets no longer with its old response, the talents of the one 
sex no more are devoted to the failings of the other, the mutual 
dependence and help it was once so sweet to need and to supply 
no longer strike the chords of noblest human action. No power 
reaches perfection when it is alloyed by its complementary factor— 
the leap of joy with which Nature exemplifies her rule that like 
attracts unlike, soon settles to a jog-trot pace. 

To the woman who has not the trust of wife- and mother-hood 
belongs, of course, much more freedom of action; she is free to use 
her powers, for the reason that they are all hers; she may spend her 
constitutional capital, because she has no heirs. But that she is not 
wife or mother is no excuse for spoiling her womanliness ; there is in 
the world plenty of work that can be done only by her ; let her see, 
then, that she preserve her natural faculties in order that she may the 
better do it. Recognising that in her dissimilarity and not in her 
likeness to man is her use upon all planes of existence, let her cul- 
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tivate this unlikeness to its highest product, that so she may best 
express her womanhood, and give the world a new source of human 
consciousness. There is among women-students and workers a 
striving to think as men think, to act as men do, even to look like 
men, and this is certainly an error—this straining their vision to a 
masculine focus, when the power to see with other eyes is their very 
value. They should, on the contrary, strive against all difficulties 
(and these are many) to retain their special methods of thought and 
feeling. Impressed with the special worth of their sex, let them be 
brave to think and act as women in all branches of art or industry 
which occupy them; recognising their special abilities and dis- 
abilities, let them work according to their powers, instead of spoiling 
their own natural talents by straining their natures to tasks for which 
they are unfitted. We do not seek to turn our sopranos into tenors, 
our contraltos into basses, because we recognise how distinct a loss 
such metamorphoses would inake; why, then, should we try to turn the 
sweeter, clearer notes of the feminine consciousness to the masculine 
deeper tones? In science, in literature, and in art, there are the 
elements of sex, and the mind and hand whose sex is most accen- 
tuated will be the better able to deal with those to which they 
correspond. Applied to the myriad unsolved problems of the day, 
woman’s special powers may help in the solution the other sex has, 
unaided, failed to find, but this will be done only by the cultivation 
and accentuation of her own faculties. 

The subject is so wide, and its issues are so many, that it is possible 
here only to touch them, and to touch them with so light a contact 
as to set them rolling, perhaps, as much in the direction of error as of 
truth. Thewriter had intended tokeep this paper strictly to a considera- 
tion of woman’s work in its effect upon the race, its relationship to 
motherhood, but a mention, even though so incomplete, of woman 
independently of maternal responsibilities, seemed called for. What 
is of vital consequence is that woman, recognising the actual responsi- 
bilities attaching to motherhood, should choose it with full knowledge 
that it demands the sacrifice of self in the foregoing of a large 
portion of her powers. If she do not feel that the joys of wife- and 
mother-hood are compensation for her sacrifice, she is at liberty to 
forego these for others that she may prefer. But her mind must be 
made up, there may be no turning back, for in such she betrays the 
great trust of humanity, and entails upon her offspring an inheritance 
of puny sickliness, physical, mental, or moral, which no human being 
has the right to put upon another. 

The writer hopes that in no sense will this paper be mistaken for u 
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protest against woman’s education and liberty ; on thecontrary, because 
so much depends upon her, because she fills so important a place 
in life’s economy, whether she spend her powers in motherhood, or 
in fulfiliing other womanly functions, her absolute value and worth 
of development cannot be too strongly asserted ; but that a system 
of forcing, cramming, and overwork should not be interpreted as 
higher education is imperative in her case, since her more delicate 
physique and psychic nature are so much the more readily injured 
than that of the man: “the purer the golden vessel,” says Jean 
Paul Richter, “the more readily it is bent ; the higher worth of 
women is sooner lost than that of men.” 

The following remarks which Mr. Herbert Spencer makes with 
regard to modern education, the system which breaks the health and 
warps the minds of so many of our men, apply with special force to 
the training of our girls: 





This belief in the moralising effects of intellectual culture, flatly contradicted 
by facts, is absurd @ frior?. What imaginable connection is there between the 
learning that certain clusters of marks on paper stand for certain words, and the 
getting a higher sense of duty? What possible effect can acquirement of facility 
in making written signs of sounds have in strengthening the desire to do right? 
How does knowledge of the multiplication table, or quickness in adding and 
dividing, so increase the sympathies as to restrain the tendency to trespass against 
fellow-creatures? In what way can the attainment of accuracy in spelling and 
parsing, &c., make the sentiment of justice more powerful than it was? or why 
from stores of geographical information perseveringly gained is there likely to 
come increased regard for truth? The irrelation between such causes and effects 
is almost as great as that between exercise of the fingers and strengthening of the 
legs. This faith in lesson-books and reading is one of the superstitions of the age. 
Even as appliances to intellectual culture, books are greatly over-estimated. 
Instead of second-hand knowledge being regarded as of less value than first- 
hand knowledge, and as a knowledge to be sought where first-hand knowledge 
cannot be had, it is actually regarded as of greater value. Something gathered 
from printed pages is supposed to enter into a course of education, but if gathered 
by observation of life and nature, it is supposed not thus to enter. Reading is 
seeing by proxy—is learning indirectly through another man’s faculties, instead of 
directly through one’s own faculties, and such is the prevailing bias that the 
indirect learning is thought preferable to the direct learning, and usurps the name 
of cultivation. . . . And this delusion, injurious in its effects even on intellectual 
culture, produces effects still more injurious on moral culture, by generating the 
assumption that this too can be got by reading and repeating of lessons. 


Woman’s power in the world being so essentially a moral one, her 
forte a compensatory one, it follows that her education should point 
these ways, and a special bias in the other sex be taken as the signal 
for her departure and development in another and an opposite 
direction, so that the one-sided impulse given to humanity in its 
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masculine may be counteracted and modified by an opposing in- 
fluence in its feminine half. The fact that cramming and one-sided 
focus of talent are the masculine fashion of the day is the strongest 
possible reason against, and not for, its adoption by ourwomen. Let 
these, on the contrary, oppose the artificiality of nineteenth-century 
culture by the culture of nature—of that generous, bountiful nature 
whence springs the perfect health of mind and body—the source of all 
progress. “Genius,” says Emerson, “is the generation of mind, it 
is the marriage of thought with nature.” That which is needed in 
this our day is Nature high enough to marry with the Thought— 
beautiful, free, spontaneous nature, which shall give birth to a Spirit 
of Genius “to inherit all that has yet existed and to dictate to the 
Unborn.” 
ARABELLA KENEALY. 
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GUTHRAM, DANE-KING, AND THE 
DANES AT BARKING. 


HE slanting beams of the setting sun, as I advanced into this 
district on an autumn afternoon, were flooding the landscape 
with mellow light, and painting with golden hue the steep sides of an 
artificial earthen eminence of obvious antiquity which bounded the 
view eastward. To the right the twenty-foot breadth of the flete 
under the same magic spell sparkled and glittered as its waves 
gladsomely hurried onwards, while beyond the outlengthened line of 
the ancient work to the left and right the dimmer “farness” was 
filled with a soft “religious ” light, with which a gentle all-pervading 
stillness seemed to consort, broken only by some tiny sound of 
winged insect or the soft “champ-champ” of the horse grazing 
hard by. 

The whole scene, with the grim earthwork frowning a history of 
ancient war and strife, might fitly have been thought to be a hundred 
miles from London, instead of, what was actually the fact, not eleven 
miles straight as the crow flies over the intervening lowlands from 
England’s capital, whose cathedral dome could be just faintly made 
out ; while, straight in front, the shade of Shooter’s Hill, five miles 
over Thames in Kent, loomed as if within speaking hail. 

“That fort was built by the Romans, sir,” said a man whom I 
had gone out of my way to see from the report that he had books 
“all along” of this earthwork; more, be it said, with the hope of 
gleaning some fragment of forgotten tradition or history hidden in 
odd corners than with confidence in the man’s actual knowledge. 
“There was a battle fought hereabouts by them with four kings ; and 
we have a street called ‘The Four Kings,’ after them, now.” 

** But of what nation were those four kings? ” 

“ Britons, sir,” and his blue eyes flashed* and his shoulders per- 
ceptibly lifted. “I have it all writ down in a book.” 

“Stop a minute! ‘Britons,’ you say? And the street is named 
‘Four Kings’ after them? Are you aware that ‘Four Kings’ are 
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English words, and that the Britons did not speak English, but a 
kind of Welsh, and that ‘Four Kings’ in Welsh would be some- 
thing like ‘ Ll-bb-dd-ll’ ——-?” and I strove to utter a few Welsh 
gutturals. “You evidently think the Britons and the English are 
the same race, whereas the English did not come into Britain until 
four hundred years after these events you are alluding to,... I 
see you would suggest the English handed the report on. But it is 
against reason to suppose that any new and conquering race would 
concern itself about perpetuating the earlier deeds of the race it had 
vanquished.” 

“Well, sir, I can’t argue it with you ; but I’ve got it all writ down 
in this book. I'll show it you.” 

He handed me a bound copy of one of those illustrated histories 
of Engiand which were published at so much a part some time ago, 
and which are more remarkable for their classical erudition than for 
their English knowledge. I thanked him, but declined its perusal. 

“ ‘Too large for a camp ; it must, therefore, have been the site of 
a Roman town,” thought the writer, whose description we quote later 
on. Far from being too large, its dimensions are only just ample 
enough to accommodate 10,000 troops of to-day, with their baggage, 
whose accommodation needs could not have been much above the 
requirements of a like body of troops of a former period ; while the 
strongest evidence against its being the site of a Roman town is the 
fact that no Roman pottery, coins, or vestige of any kind referable 
to that period has ever been found here. 

** Square in plan, it cannot be Danish ; it is probably Roman, or, 
more likely, from its irregular outline, British,” say higher authorities ; 
yet the well-known Danish work at Sittingbourne, the handiwork of 
Heestan the Dane, is square, as are those works of the Danes at 
Danesfield, Hnutshilling, and Quarley, on the hills around Win- 
chester, or those at Ashbury and Hardwall in Berkshire. 

With keener sense of chronological fitness some have thought, 
from the statement of Gulielmus Pictaviensis, that William stayed at 
Barking while the Tower of London was being built, that this was a 
temporary camp thrown up by his troops during his stay. Such a 
suggestion is, undoubtedly, truthseeming, for the earthwork is certainly 
adaptable for such a purpose, if it were not, albeit within sight of 
London, slightly too far off for any useful purpose. But William 
was the guest of the Abbess of Barking, whose wealthy establishment— 
she kept her own court, with gentlemen-at-arms, ladies, and yeomen, 
and had a seat in Parliament-—was the objective of more than one 
Royal visit. The suggestion is, moreover, unfortunate from the fact 
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that there is certain historical evidence which shows that the earth- 
work was in existence long before the Gallc-Norman period. 

Neither in its ground-plan nor in its structure does this earth- 
work differ from any of the many geworcs (variously translated by 
historians as “ castles,” “ citadels,” “ fortresses”) which Saxons and 
Danes are known to have thrown upat manifoldtimes. A “ geworc” 
of this kind was that raised in a few days by the Danes in 871 near 
Reading, between the Thames and the Kennet, from whose five gates 
they sallied forth, it is said, like wolves, and fought with the utmost 
desperation, and which work defied the whole warlike might of 
fEthered and Azlfred. Another such was that raised by the Danes 
in 894, on an “iggath,” or ait, in the Colne River, when fleeing from 
their overthrow at Farnham, to shelter temporarily their wounded 
king. A third was that thrown up by the Saxons at Chippenham, 
described by them as “no more of a fortification than a gewore, 
thrown up after our fashion ;” yet which work, by reason of a strong 
position, withstood both siege and assault. 

When this earthwork, which is situated on the farm of Uphall, 
about a quarter of a mile from Barking Town, was in a far more 
perfect state than it now is—namely, at the beginning of this 
century—it was described as irregular in shape but tending to a 
square ; its circumference being 1,792 yards (1 mile 32 yards), and 
enclosing an area of 48 acres, 1 rood, 34 perches. On its north, east, 
and west sides it was single-ditched ; but the ground on the north 
and east sides being arable land and dry and level, the ditch, from 
frequent ploughing, had become almost filled up. On the south 
side it was flanked by a deep marsh ; on the west side, which ran and 
runs parallel with the Roding, and at a short distance from it, were a 
double ditch and bank. At the north-western corner of the work an 
outlet to a very fine spring of water existed, guarded by an inner 
work and a high keep of earth. 

Of the earthwork’s former plan and extent as above described, 
only one-half of the west wall, together with the keep, now remains 
intact. Of the remainder, the other half of the west wall may be 
traced in the high level of the land along the line, and the south wall 
may still be seen to stand two feet sheer above the level of the field 
beyond—formerly, and within living memory, the marsh, but now a } 
market-garden, the inner side of the wall falling away in a gentle 
slope from the cleave of the ploughshare. The south-west and the 
south-east corners are also to be clearly marked ; and the twin slopes 
of the eastern wall can be followed, particularly as it nears the north- 
east corner, where the angle and some 20 feet of the east and north 
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walls stand 4 feet above the level, though sadly marred by a heavy 
crop of potatoes just taken off them. Delving for sand has com- 
pleted the destruction of the rest of the northern wall line, as it has 
also marred the levelled surface of the interior. The spring, situated 
beyond what is now a kitchen-garden, still remains, but has degene- 
rated into a rank slime-clad pool. Of the ditch-defences which 
formerly engirt the work no trace is now to be marked. 

The authors and the history of this ancient earthwork, which have 
defied the collective wisdom of so many able authorities, we shall 
seek hereafter to narrate. 

In the year of Salvation 670 there was reared at Beddenham— 
“the ham (farm or town) in the mead”—on the banks of the 
Roding flete, a Benedictine monastery dedicated te the Virgin Mary. 
The East Saxons were only just beginning to forsake the worship of 
Wodin and Thor, and the profession of Christianity took on more of 
the kind ofthe culture of the wealthy trickling downward and leavening 
the lower standings. Hence it was that while Erkenwald, its founder, 
and afterwards first bishop of London, was himself a great grandson 
of Uffa, first king of Northumbria, the four first abbesses (Ethelburgh, 
Hildelitha (hero leader), Oswyth, and Cuthburgh) were of the blood 
royal of sundry Saxon kingly houses. The charter of ihis monastery 
is the oldest surviving Anglo-Saxon deed of its kind, and therein it is 
said that Sebbi and Sigheard, kings of East Saxons, at the request, 
and with the help of their father Hodelried, “for the good of their 
souls,” had determined to found this house ; and then follows the 
list of the rich lordships of the building’s endowment, viz. : 
*Ridingahaam, Budenhaam, Deccanhaam-agen-Labesham,” and 
“lands at Widmandsfelt.” The first of these, if not Rainham, is 
possibly the ancient town represented by Aldborough, not far from 
the Roding, from which it seems to have taken its name ; the second 
is Bodenham (of which more anon); and the third is Dagenham 
overagainst Lewesham or Lesingham. The last named has curiously 
been sundered into two appellations by over-ingenious glossarists 
“* Angenlavesham,” while the whole of these lordships are said to be 
“unrecognisable at this day.” Widmandsfelt is doubtless Wanstead 
(the steading in the woodman’s field), and marked the utmost 
encroachment on the Weald of that day. The deed is subscribed by 
the above-named kings and by a doubtful “King Suebred,” by 
Erkenwald and two other bishops, Wulfrid and Raedde, and by 
three priests, Eggbald, Hacon, and Hooc. Thus the monastery 
stood and flourished for just two hundred years. The Weald yielded 
its honey, its nuts, and its mast for the swine, and its wood ; the 
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yeomen and churls, who held under the monastery, told their “ gafol” 
in kind or in coin minted in Lundenburgh, of which one of Burhred, 
the last Mercian king, exiled by the Danes, has been found within 
the Abbey walls; the fisher-folk, who plied their calling in the 
Roding, the Thames, and even in salt water, brought their share of 
the harvest of the seas, other wealthy lordships were added from 
time to time to its endowments, and the cause of Christ and of the 
townsfolk seemed destined evermore to go on and flourish. But no! 

In the year 871 there appeared in the mouth of the Roding a 
Viking bearing the foreboding name of Guthram (guth orm, in 
Danish, war worm or serpent), with a Danish “shiphere” or fleet. 
Both town and monastery went up in flames at their hands, the 
monks and nuns were slaughtered, and the wealth of the building 
went to swell the “ herehu’,” or spoil of war of the victors. Bedden- 
ham—the town in the mead—and the House of God were no more. 
When next we hear of this spot it is called Beddenham no longer, 
but Barking, and the whole aroundlying landscape belongs to that 
part of the Danelagh which Guthram claimed in his right as the 
Danish kingling of Essex. The substitution of the warlike Jorg for 
the peaceful 4am, of the dg for the dedd—the Danish terms for the 
Saxon—tell as plainly as record by monkish scribe or sagaman what 
were the events that followed the burning of the monastery. Hence 
we may learn that hard by the stead of the monastery and the town 
they had burned the heathen Danes reared what in their tongue they 
called a dorg, to make good their hold of the broad lands of the 
Saxons they had acquired. That, far from being a mere transitory 
freebooting raid, as it is the fashion to describe at large their deeds, 
ot they meant in this case nothing less than a lasting settlement on the 
lands of the dispossessed Saxons ; and that the extent of this settle- 
ment was not inconsiderable is indicated by the fact that of forty 
holders of lordships hereabouts in the time of Edward the Confessor 
all but three are Danish. 

That there are considerations that made the position of the earth- 
works an important one is apparent, for it was situated not far from 
two of the frontier lines of the Essex Danelagh—the Thames and the 
Lea, and within sight and signalling “ farness ” of London and im- 
portant points in four shires--Kent, Berks, Herts, and Essex—not 
to speak of its being the place of the royal abode of Guthram, of 
which we have evidence in the fact of his “ hegning” or enclosing a 
huge stretch of the Weald northeastward of the earthworks some 
years later. Thus the change of the name of the town is synony- 
mous with a complete change of the actors and doers, and enables 
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us to fill in the outlines of a hitherto overlooked page of our national 
history. Thus ended Beddenham, monastery and town. When— 
again after the flight of another period of one hundred years—in 980, 
the Saxon king Edgar, to atone for the violation of a nun’s chastity, 
sought to set up again the monastery of St. Mary, it is recorded that 
it was “at the town of Barking” that it was done. The endowment 
of the second monastery was a munificent one, enabling it to enter- 
tain royalty on several occasions in superb style, and it stood till the 
rough reforming blast that overwhelmed so many like buildings 
overtook it in the reign of the Eighth Harry, when most of its super- 
structure was evened with the ground. Of Edgar’s monastery, 
however, there still stands, it is said, one of the gate-towers of the 
“hegn ” or enclosure-walls, which has, however, been much modified 
in the Perpendicular and other architectural periods. The tower of 
Barking Church is also said to bear traces of fore-Norman architec- 
ture, and it is not unlikely that it formed a part of the old monastery 
buildings, of the ground-plan of which considerable portions were 
lately made bare in the churchyard and just beyond. 

No unimportant page of history, therefore, has this earthwork, 
now so still and peaceful, been witness of. It has seen the glittering 
panoply and fluttering Raven banner of the grim Danish chief, and 
the shimmer of helm and ringburnie, shield and spear of his hus- 
carles and weaponed followers. Along the Roding, within its sight 
after the burning of the monastery and town, here have gone the 
long keels of the “ wicinga,” their rowers rowing upstanding, their 
faces set grimly stemwards, on their way to the great warfields higher 
up Lea, at Ambresbury or Hertford, or further inland, to the great 
Danish meeting-stead at Thetford. And time and again its interior 
has been thronged with cattle and spoil of war, with valuable hostages 
or prisoners, or Danish women and children who had followed the 
men to resettle this land, temporarily sheltering during the stress of 
the times. 

Guthram’s troop, it is well known, formed part of the Danish host 
which was at Cambridge and Repton in the following year, and it no 
doubt accompanied the same “ wicinga here” in its descent on 
Wessex in 871 and helped to throw up the earthwork at Reading ; 
and equally probable is it that Guthram took his full share in the 
“ nine battles ” and the “couniless attacks” which A‘thered, A‘lfred 
and the Saxons had to withstand in 872 ; for the Danish army which 
took up its “winter-setl” at London at the end of that year was 
marching under the banner of Guthram as sole leader in the follow- 
ing year. Doubtless the death of King Bacseg and eight of his 
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jarls on the bloody field of Ashdown helped towards this consumma- 
tion. 

Now, however, for some reason—be it that their forces were 
weakened by the withdrawal of large bodies of troops to help Rollo, 
who was now engaged in conquering — “throughfaring” is the 
disparaging description of the Saxon monkish scribe—Neustria 
(Normandy), or that they had become unwary from the ease with 
which they had subjugated all England north of the Thames, or 
that the Saxons of Wessex had got a better measure of their foes, 
but most likely the first— the Goddess of Victory stayed from hovering 
o’er the war-banners of the Danes. First in order was their heavy 
overthrow at Wareham in 876, whenafter the Danes were compelled 
*‘ aSas sweron on tham halgon beage”—to swear oaths on the holy 
arm-rings—‘ Pa hinanre peode n’olde ”—which they had never done 
before to any folk—to leave the kingdom. Then came the disaster to 
the independent descent of the youngest of the three sons of Ragnar 
Lodbrog, Ubba,-in Devonshire, with the slaughter of 800 Danes 
and 50 jarls, and the death of the leader himself—besides, what was 
worse than all, the loss of the holy banner or “ guivana” (war vane) 
“ba pe Raven hiht ”—which was hight the Raven—and the yielding 
up of “foregislas” or chief hostages—terms which, it is recorded, 
the proud Conquerors of the North had never before submitted to. 
Lastly came the surprise and crushing overthrow at Ethandune, 
described as “the worst they had ever experienced,” which, after 
fourteen days’ beleaguering in his geworc, ended the campaign for 
Guthram by the arranging between him and A¢lfred of the Frith or 
Peace of Wedmore, by which he was confirmed in the overlordship 
of all Essex north of Thames and Lea, but to which was appended 
the curious stipulation that he should accept Christianity. This he 
and thirty of his jarls actually did, and on a set day they repaired 
to Ailfred’s camp, passed the usual eight days’ preparation of the 
neophytes, were baptized, and the “crism-losning” of Guthram (now 
Athelstan) performed by A¢lfred himself, who afterwards entertained 
his guests for eight days and richly begifted them. These extraor- 
dinary proceedings of a great victory, crowned by the conversion of 
the vanquished, are only explained by the character of the actors and 
the thoughts of the times. A representative Saxon, A®lfred’s cha- 
racter was capable of considerable moral grandeur, but it was warped 
by the narrow ascetic and even superstitious form of the primitive 
Christianity of the day, which claimed control over the minutest 
detail of life, even to the dangerous extent of moulding the operations 
of armies in the field. Guthram, ruthless bloodshedder as befitted a 
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true son of Odin, unfettered by ghostly influences, was as far-seeing as 
his landsmen generally, who had again and again chosen saints’ days 
and Sundays to begin their battles, and been converted at command 
with an ease only equalled by their afterbackslidings, and taken every 
advantage of the errors of strategy, of character, and of the idiosyn- 
crasies of their Saxon foes. In the present case, however, Guthram’s 
disappearance hereafter from the field of war shows that the Frith 
arranged between him and A‘lfred was a piece of the wisest state- 
craft. The warfare between Saxon and Dane might not, and indeed 
did not stop, but it was carried on by other hands than his, and in 
other fields. 

The deed of the Frith between A‘lfred and Guthram first sets 
forth the bounds of the latter’s kingdom: “The whole of the 
north bank of the Thames up to the Lea’s mouth ; then along the 
Lea up to Bedford; then along the Ouse up to Watling Street.” 
The preamble recites that the Frith which Alfred and Guthram had 
arranged was that each should love one God and willingly throw olf 
heathendom ; that they should each set up worthy laws (steora) 
each for the things that he wist, for elsewise they might not many 
steer. Then follow the prime stipulations that “church frith ”»— 
peace of the Church—within its walls, and “ King’s hand frith ”— 
both should stand inviolate—“efne unwemmede.” It is plaintively 
admitted, significant of the times and the men, that “ not many men 
n’would to godlike offer, else bow as they should ;” but never- 
theless they, A‘lfred and Guthram, set up these laws, alike for Christ 
and for King ; and whoever would not godlike do, his “ wite” was 
to be according to the bishop’s direction. ‘Then follows the state- 
ment that henceforth to both kings English and Danes are to be 
held “ alike dear”—‘“efne deor”—but each are to be deemed by 
their own laws—breach of which rendered the Danes guilty of 
“lahslit” (law slit or breach) and amerciable in “ores” and 
“marks ”—coins still current in the North—and the English guilty 
of “wite” and penalisable in “shillings.” 

Thus were the Danes confirmed at this early period in the 
holding of the whole of this region right up to the Lea, and all 
through the district, as is to be looked for, they have left their mark 
deep on town and toft, and field and weald, all statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The-frontier of the Danelagh southward 
might be now the Lea, anon the Thames, or later coterminous with 
all England, as when Sweyn or Knud stepped to the throne; but, at 
all events, Essex up to the Lea was Daneland from 870 onwards. 
This is authoritatively shown by the list of the holders of lordships of 
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Edward the Confessor’s day, when Danish wdallers, holds, or free- 
holders, are seen to hold almost every foot of land in this neighbour- 
hood. Thus, to name them: Anketil, Ralf, and Doth held Ilford ; 
Swein Swart, Alfi, and Halfdan held Wanstead; Haldan held 
Higham Benstead, named after a former owner Biorn, probably a 
forefather of that Bidrnson (Brianson) who held Thurshaugh 
(Thurrock), a little lower down Thames, under Edward I. ; Orgar 
held Chingford ; Ulfhelm held a ¢ua, still bearing his name, though 
now sadly corrupted into Wolverston; not to speak of Ulmar, 
Ingelric, Tovi, Earl Waltheof, and others, in the neighbourhood 
higher up around Ambresbury, Theyndon, and beyond. Guthram 
is said to have wedded Ailfred’s niece Thyra, whose son, later on, 
was father of Sweyn of Denmark, Iringe of Northumbria, and 
Gunhilda, Queen of Wales ; but these important events, and how 
far they led to the complete conquest of England, are too large to 
follow here. On his death the overlordship of the Essex Danelagh 
was continued by his two sons. 

Standing on the earthen keep of the burgwall, as many another 
Dane before us has done, the commanding sweep of outlook which 
it yields is at once seen. Away to the south there, about five miles 
as the crow flies, over Thames flood, is Shooter’s Hill in Kent, and 
the ease with which communications could be set up with the Danes 
there is obvious, for the whole of Kent was at this time “ through- 
fared ” by them ; but it was not till later that, as quaint old Leland 
has it, “a flete of 200 Danish ships lay at rode for two whole yeeres 
at Woolwich ”—exactly in midway; whither was brought to them 
Alphege, Canterbury’s Archbishop, to be ruthlessly slain by his own 
three-day-old Danish convert Thrym. Backwards to the east the 
gaze just makes out the dark streak on the skyline of Laindon and 
Warley heights, and the beacon’s warning gleam would be seen there 
as well as at the tweenlving wark at Brentwood, and be wafted south- 
ward to Rayleigh and the wark at Thames-mouth, or more eastward 
to Danesbury and the eastern shore thirty miles beyond. Northward 
from the square wark in the holt on the ridge (Ruckholt) the fitful 
answering gleam might just be seen cresting the horizon, flitting the 
message still further northward, to Ambresbury and beyond, or 
northeastward to the round “ grave in the Weald,” next the knaves’ 
stoke (Navestock), and to the wark at South Weald, a mile behind 
Ilford, which lies a bow-shot northward of us. 

Thus the Danes at Barking stood in the narrowest unity with 
their fellows north, south, and east, and thus were they able to ripen 
plans of forays, or more regular warlike expeditions, with the greatest 
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ease and concentration. The thickly-strewn chain of forts were so 
many garrison posts, whence troops could be drawn at any moment 
by beacon fire or swift runner to withstand an attack or join a foray, 
and their command of the great waterways of the Thames, the Lea, 
and the Ouse, and other rivers and streams, lent terrible speed to 
their operations. With the Essex Danelagh thus securely within 
their grasp, it is not to be wondered at if towns grew up in the rear 
and under the shelter of these warks, which bear to this day marks in 
their namegiving of Danish settlement and holding, and if weald and 
field, slade and toft still attest the large inblending of Danish blood 
in all this Leaside and Weald neighbourhood. ‘Thus, just ahead of 
the square Danish wark in the Ruggholt (ridgeholt), Siborne’s Hill 
confesses to the holding of the undoubted Dane Sigbidrn (a family 
of Siborne still living there), while a little beyond this, the grove of a 
Dane named Gunnar is seen at Gunnar’s Grove; and further east- 
ward is Knud’s steading at Knott’s Green, while the nimble runner 
Snorre (Danish svar or snorre=swift) is besteaded a little more 
southward on the teemful banks of the brook which bears his name: 
Snaresbrook. The name of Hainhault itself—-which has been so 
wonderfully puzzling to local historians and others—proclaims the 
Danish hegn, of which the Saxon equivalent is “hedge,” and as to 
which /egn or enclosure there is more or less trustworthy written 
record linking it with the great Guthram himself. One particularly 
unmistakable Danish mark—but unintelligible to nowadays Dano- 
Saxons—outlives in a spot a little ahead of Snorre’s se¢/, and still 
part of the Weald, named by the Danes the “ peel in the shaw” or 
Sky Peel (from Danish skov-gé/), otherwise “the shaw marsh.” 
Westwards of the Barking earthwork is the distinctively Danish 
appellation of “holm,” in East and West Ham, which in winter 
and at flood-tides still bear out the appropriateness of their early 
designation. Even Stratford, from its position on Lea side, may just 
as well be the Swedish streta-ford—mead-ford—as from a Roman 
stratus, as to which latter, as well as with regard to the various river 
and sea walls, more reasonable is it—not to say more patriotic—to 
ascribe them to the Saxon offspring of the “ amphibious Cheruscii ” of 
Tacitus—not to speak of the extensive works of the kind well known to 
have been done by the monks of the middle ages—than to the so- 
called “Imperial colonists,” who, if all accounts of their doings be 
correct, must have left a perfect paradise here for the inheritance of 
our doubtless thankful Teutonic forefathers. This view receives 
very great support from the researches of Mr. Spurrell, who showed, 
before the British Archzological Association in 1885, that the width 
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of the River Thames has vastly increased since Roman times, and 
that the Roman river banks, with houses and cemeteries, now lie, in 
deep water, many feet beyond the present river walls. The Lea 
itself—pace Mr. Loftie’s absurd derivation from /’eav—is a duplica- 
tion of the North Sleswick Leabeck, and points out the exact 
position in the German fatherland whence the first Saxon settlers of 
Essex came. Curiously, the Sleswick Lea has also its ancient 
“kloster.” The Roding or Roothing bears a blended Saxon and 
Danish character, being from, first, the Saxon Aveddan—“to fell, 
to clear,” and the cognate Scandinavian or Icelandic Arioda, of 
the same meaning (the local spelling is still ‘‘ RAoden”), its earliest 
title being, doubtless—as the charter of the monastery shows— 
Ridinge-da, “the river of the clearing,” still outliving in Aythorp 
Roding, “river thorp of the clearing.” East of Barking the most 
noteworthy Danish mark is the name of the Rom bourn, or “marsh 
burn,” from Danish. vem, “a marsh,” whence the town name 
Romford—“ marsh-ford ”—-which appellation the breadth of the 
stretch of the water of the burn here makes peculiarly fit. This, of 
course is to the confusion of the belated English antiquaries who 
have seen in the name of the burn only another mark of the “ Roman 
sandal.” ‘The Ripple is not quite so decidedly Danish, but beyond 
it is the Ingerbourne, said to be named after Hingwar, one of 
Ragnar Lodbrog’s grim sons, but more likely from the Danish anger, 
** a sloping meadbank.” 

A considerable minority of the folk of Barking still betoken their 
primitive thoroughbred Danish or Saxon origin, and whole families 
here and there of blue-eyed, sturdy-limbed, fair-haired boys and 
girls, each the reflect of the other, may be met with. But the big 
city’s nondescript “ mongrel horde,” and the dark-hued labouring 
classes, mostly Irish, from the neighbouring Beckton gasworks, the 
sewage and other newly-started large undertakings, threaten to 
swamp the early husbandry and fishing community of Barking by 
sheer force of numbers, and Barking of yore, as to its folk, as well as 
with regard to its buildings and other landmarks, may even soon be 
a thing of the past. There, however, still survive at this day in the 
surnames some indication of the former Danish “ wicinga ” popula- 
tion, as well as also a few of the ancienter Saxon. Thus the Dane 
Ketil or Thurketil is still represented by Thirtle; Anlaff by Olive ; 
Ingelorm (? Ingvaldrorm, “ Englishoverlording orm or serpent”) by 
Ingram, kindred, may be, of that Ingelram de Bruyn whose effigy, 
dated 1370, lies still in Thurrock Church; Hjern by Hiorns; Orm 
by Orme; Nike by Nighy; Snorre (recalling Snorre Sturlason of the 
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Prose Edda and others) by Snarry ; one Essex owner of this name, 
it is curious to observe, bears in his coat-of-arms the figure of a snai , 
obviously from the idea that that was the significance of his patronymic, 
Shade of the first Snorre! what a contrast between the szor or snorre, 
the “ nimble-footed, the swift,” and a snail! 

The folk-speech of Essex, like that of the rest of England, bears 
its witness to the second Teutonic blend in the national speech as in 
the national kin-stock. Peculiarly Danish is the omission of the s in 
the third person endings of verbs—“ He tell me he com Sundays,” 
The Norse donder or farmer class is still represented among Essex 
husbandmen by the “bont,” now, however, warped to the single 
meaning of “ old man,” and the kine of the bont has still his “ huse” 
or “husk” (the Danish oes). 

Other evidence there is from the antiquities discovered from time 
to time that affirms the same tale of former Danish ownership, but 
unluckily most of it, from the “Roman” prepossessions of the 
finders, or from being stowed away in far-off private collections, is 
lost for purposes of reference. One antiquity discovered not far 
from Ruckholt earthwork at the end of the last century was a stone 
coffin, which on opening was found to contain bones and armour, 
and was forthwith claimed, of course, by the antiquaries of the time 
as a Roman relic. Modern research, however, has decided that 
“armour burials” are not Roman; either a Saxon or Danish burial 
it was, and most likely the latter; probably the head man or “ here- 
kong” of a Viking troop, one of the many “ Englandifari” whom the 
sagas record were buried in “ stone troughs ” in the Westerland. 


F. T. NORRIS, 
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A HEATHEN MORALIST. 


HE Kural of Tiruvalluvar is held in honour wherever the Tamil 
language is spoken ; that is to say, by more than thirteen 
millions of people resident in Southern India, Northern Ceylon, and 
other parts. They call it the First of Works, and regard it as the 
finest composition in their language ; nor did the French writer, 
M. Ariel, overstate the case when he pronounced it “one of the 
highest and purest expressions of human thought.” To judge fairly 
of the higher levels of thought sometimes attained by heathenism in 
India, it is as necessary to know something of the Kural as of the 
Dhammapadam or the Bhagavad Gita. 

No one knows who Tiruvalluvar was, or when he lived. The 
name means the divine soothsayer, priest, or prophet. Tradition 
makes him a weaver and a pariah, and a resident of S, Thomé, or 
Mylipur, near Madras. Ir. Graul, his German translator, places 
his date between 200 A.D. and 800; whilst Mr. Pope, his latest 
English translator, suggests a date between 800 A.D. and tooo. But 
in the very previous sentence he had expressly asserted the absence 
of all data whatever for fixing it with precision, so that, intrinsically, 
a pre-Christian date is as likely as any other. 

The chronology of Indian literature is among the most perplexing 
of all problems in the world, but it is made more difficult still by the not 
uncommon determination of many writers to attribute certain writings 
or ideas to Christian influence ; and for the following remarks Mr. Pope 
shows no authority at all: ‘“ Remembering,” he says, “that its 
author was not. fettered by caste prejudices, that his greatest friend 
was a sea-captain, that he lived at S. Thomé, that he was evidently 
an ‘eclectic,’ that Christian influences were at work at the time in 
the neighbourhood, and that many passages are strikingly Christian 
in their spirit, I cannot feel any hesitation in saying that the 
Christian scriptures were among the sources from which the poet 
derived his inspiration.” 

3ut none of the reasons given justify the conclusion. What has 
a sea-captain to say to it? or howcan the proof of Christian influences 
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in the neighbourhood be connected with the mere tradition that the 
poet lived at S. Thomé? Mr. Pope says further: “ We may fairly 
picture him pacing along the sea-shore with the Christian teachers, 
and imbibing Christian ideas, tinged with the peculiarities of the 
Alexandrian school, and day by day working them into his own 
wonderful Kural.” This allusion to the Alexandrian school refers to 
Panteenus, the Stoic of Alexandria, who became a Christian, and is 
said to have gone as first missionary to India (though the best 
authorities think Arabia Felix was meant), in the second century of 
our era. Clearly, therefore, the second century is here suggested 
as the time when Tiruvalluvar paced the sea-shore, and imbibed 
Alexandrian-Christian ideas, although Mr. Pope expressly names a 
date in the ninth or tenth centuries as the time when the poet 
flourished ; a difference at the lowest of half a millennium ! 

In quoting, therefore, in the sequel from Mr. Drew’s unfinished 
translation of the Kural, rather than from Mr. Pope’s, which is in 
rhymed metre, the assumption will be that the poem is a purely 
heathen production, uninfluenced at all by the Malabar Christians, if 
such there were at the utterly unknown period at which the poem 
was composed. The German theologian, Dr. Graul, has also expressly 
declared his inability to detect either Christian or Mahometan 
influences in the work ; and indeed internal evidence points rather to 
Jain or Buddhist influence, for most of its ideas are common to those 
religions. 

The first book begins as follows : 

As the letter A is the first of all letters, so the Eternal God is first in the world, 

The fourth chapter is on the Power of Virtue, and contains, 
among others, the following verses : 

Virtue will confer heaven and wealth ; what greater source of happiness can 
man possess ? 

There can be no greater source of good than virtue ; than the forgetfulness of 
it no greater source of evil. 

Whatever is done with a pure mind is virtue ; all else is vain show. 

That conduct is virtue which is free from these four things—malice, desire, 


anger, and bitter speech. 

Say not, we will hereafter make choice of virtue ; be virtuous now ; in the 
hour of death she will be to you a deathless help. 

From the fifth chapter, on the Domestic State, the following 
verses sustain the high moral level of the poem : 

He will be said to flourish in domestic virtue who aids the forsaken, the poor, 
and the dead (the latter in the undertaking of suitable obsequies). 

If the married life possess love and virtue, these will be both its duty and reward. 

He who on earth has lived in the conjugal state as he should live, will be 
placed among the gods who dwell in heaven, 
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‘The sixth chapter, on the Virtue of a Wife, contains nothing that 
differs from the ordinary Christian conception on that subject, but it is 
a conclusive refutation of those ideas of marriage in the heathen 


state which so many writers have rendered popular. The chapter’ 


against Adultery is one of the strongest that exists in any language. 
The following quotations from the chapter on Children suggest 


similar reflections : 

Among all the benefits that may be acquired, we know no greater benefit than 
the acquisition of intelligent children. 

The rice in which the little hand of their children has dabbled will be far 
sweeter than ambrosia to their parents. 

The touch of children gives pleasure to the body, the sound of their voice is 
pleasure to the ear. 

‘* The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet,” say those whe have not heard the 
prattle of their own children. 

The mother who hears her son called a wise man will rejoice more than she 
did at his birth. 

That it may be said, ‘* By what great penance did his father obtain him,” is 
the benefit which a son should render to his father. 

It would seem that this heathen poet had no less clear ideas con- 
cerning the duty of charity, and the difference between love and 
selfishness, for these verses occur in his chapter on Love : 

Those who are destitute of love appropriate all they have to themselves ; but 
those who possess love consider even their bones to belong to others. 

The domestic state of that man whose mind is without love, is like the 
flourishing of a withered tree upon the hard desert. 


The tenth chapter, on Pleasant Words, expresses such sentiments 


as these : 

Pleasant speech flows from love, is free from deceit, and is the word of the 
mouth of the virtuous. 

Pleasant speech with a cheerful countenance is better than a gift made with a 
joyous mind. 

Humility and sweetness of speech are the ornaments of man. 

Why does he use harsh words who sees the pleasure which sweet speech 
yields ? 

To say disagreeable things when agreeable are at hand, is like eating unripe 
fruit when ripe fruit is there. 


It has been often said that the Hindoos are so destitute of the 
very idea of gratitude, that they have not even a word to express it. 
But there is actually a whole chapter on Gratitude in the Kural, from 
which the following verses are well deserving of attention : 


Heaven and earth is not an equivalent for a benefit which is conferred where 


none has been received. 
Though the benefit conferred be as small as a millet-seed, those who know its 


advantage will consider it as large as a palmyra tree. 
Forget not the benevolence of the blameless ; forsake not the friendship of 
those who have been your staff in adversity, 
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The wise will remember through their sevenfold births the love of those who 
have wiped away the falling tear from their eyes. 
It is nut good to forget a benefit ; it is good to forget an injury even at the 


moment of infliction. 
He who has killed every virtue may yet escape: there is no escape for him 
who has killed a benefit. 


The author’s ideas of equity and rectitude are contained in the 
twelfth chapter, and contain nothing upon which Christian or any 
other morality could possibly improve ; even a mani’s Cuties towards 
his enemies are not omitted. 

That equity acting with equal regard to each of the divisions of men (é.¢. to 
enemies, strangers, and friends), is a pre-eminent virtue. 

The wealth of the man of rectitude will not perish, but will bring happiness to 
his posterity. 

Forsake even at the moment of acquisition that pain which, though it shall 
bring advantage, is without equity. 

The wise will not regard as poverty the low estate of the man who dwells in 
the virtue of equity. 

To incline to neither side, but to rest impartial as the even fixed scale is the 
ornament of the wise. 

The true merchandise of merchants is to guard and do by others as they do 
by their own. 


The virtue of self-control is thus eulogised : 


Let self-control be guarded as a treasure ; there is no greater source of good 
for man than that. 

Humility is good in all ; but especially in the rich it is a higher riches. 

Though you guard nothing else, guard your tongue ; as for those who do not 
guard it, their words will be drawn into evil and they will suffer distress, 

The wound which has been burnt in by fire may heal, but a wound burnt in 
by the tongue will never heal. 


Difference of birth or caste is declared to be of less importance 
than propriety of conduct ; a sentiment common, perhaps, to all 
creeds, but one that has been of no more practical effect in Chris- 
tianity than it has been in Buddhism or Stoicism. 

Propriety of conduct is true greatness of birth; improper conduct will sink 
jnto a mean birth. 

A Brahmin, though he should forget the Veda, may recover it by reading ; but 
if he fail in propriety of conduct even his high birth will be destroyed. 

Propriety of conduct is the seed of virtue ; impropriety will ever cause sorrow. 

In the chapter on Patience are expressions on the duty of for- 
giveness and forbearance, which are an additional refutation, if any 
were needed, of the common but utterly false assertion, that such a 
duty was unknown to any heathen or pagan system of ethics. 


To bear with those who revile us, even as the earth bears up those who dig it, 
is the first of virtues, 
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(With which compare the well-known Brahmin maxim : 

As the sandal tree scents the axe that fells it, so should one recompense evil 
with good.) 

Bear with reproach even when you can retaliate ; but to forget it will be still 

etter than that. 

To neglect hospitality is poverty of poverty ; to bear with the ignorant is 
might of might, 

Though others injure you, yet pitying their subsequent sorrow, it will be well 
not to do them anything contrary to virtue. 

Those who bear with the uncourteous speech of the insolent are purer than 
ascetics. 

Those who endure abstinence from food are great, next to those who endure 
the uncourteous speech of others. 


Four successive chapters deal with Envy, Covetousness, Slander, 
Idle Talk ; from which may be collected the more characteristic 


utterances : 

Never have the envious become great ; never have those who are free from 
envy been without greatness. 

Desire not the gain of covetousness ; in the enjoyment of its fruits there is no 
glory. 

Do you ask what is the indestructibility of wealth? It is to be free from 
coveting the possessions of others. 

What will those not do to strangers whose nature leads them to publish abroad 
the faults of their intimate friends ? 

If they observed their own faults, as they do those of others, would this evil of 
backbiting still exist among men? 

Call not him a man who parades forth his empty words. Call him the chaff 
of men. 

If you speak, speak what is useful. If you speak, speak not useless words, 

The following are from the chapter on the Fear of Sin: 

To do no evil even to enemies will be called the chief of all the virtues. 

Commit not evil, saying, ‘‘I am poor”; if you do, you will become poorer still, 

Destruction will dwell at the heels of those who commit evil, even as their 
shadow leaves them not. 

If a man love himself, let him not commit any sin however small. 

Know ye that he is freed from destruction who commits no evil, going to 
neither side of the path, 


Then we come to the chapter on Benevolence. 

Benevolence seeks nota return. What does the world give back to the clouds ? 

To exercise benevolence towards the worthy is the whole design of labouring 
and acquiring property. 

It is difficult to obtain another good equal to benevolence either in the world 
of the gods or in this. 

The wealth of a man of benevolence is like the ripening of a fruitful tree in the 
midst of a town. 

To be in sorrow through inability to perform the benefits which should be 
performed is the poverty of a benevolent man. 


If it be said that loss will result from benevolence, such loss is worth being 


procured by the sale of one’s self, 
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Charity and benevolence are scarcely distinguishable, and on the 
former virtue the Tamil poet is no less impressive than on the latter, 


To give to the destitute is true charity. 

To beg is evil, even though it were said that it isa good path to heaven. To 
give is good, even though it were said that those who do so cannot obtain 
heaven. 

The punishment of those who have done evil to you, is to put them to shame 
by showing greater kindness to them, 

What benefit has he derived from his knowledge who does not try to keep off 
pain from another as much as from himself. 

It is the chief of virtues not knowingly to do mean things, in the least degree, 
at any time towards any person. 

Why does a man inflict upon other creatures those sufferings which he has 
found by experience are sufferings to himself? 

He who destroys the pride which says ‘‘I” and ‘‘ mine” will enter a world 
which is even above the gods, 

There is in this world no excellence equal to the freedom from desire ; and 
even in the other, there is nothing like it. 


The second book of the Kural deals with the subject of Property, 
and chiefly of the duties of a good king. A great deal of it consists 
of the usual commonplaces of all nations on such a subject ; but 
the following may be selected from the mass as indicating the general 
tone and spirit : 


Never to fail in these four things, fearlessness, liberality, wisdom, and energy; 
this is the kingly character. 

He is a king who, with manly modesty, swerves not from virtue and refrains 
from vice. 

He is the light of kings who has these four things, beneficence, benevolence, 
rectitude, and care for his people. 

Letters and numbers are the two eyes of man. Learning is the true imperish- 
able riches ; all other things are not riches. 

The unlearned are like worthless barren land ; all that can be said of them is 
that they exist. 


In the Kural, as in all Hindoo works, there is an immense 
amount of tautology, and repetition of the same idea. From 
several chapters the following extracts will convey the Tamil 
moralist’s teaching regarding Hypocrisy, Fraud, Truthfulness, 
Anger. 


What avails an appearance (of sanctity) high as heaven, if the mind harbour 
conscious sin ? 

There is no need of a shaven crown, nor of tangled hair, if a man abstain from 
those deeds which the wise condemn. 

Even the thought of sin is sin ; think not then of craftily stealing the property 
of another. 

That black knowledge which is called fraud is not in those who desire that 
greatness which is called rectitude, 
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Let not a man knowingly tell a lie; for after he has told the lie, his mind will 


burn him. 

He who speaks truth with all his heart is superior to those who make gifts 
and practise austerities. 

There is no praise like the praise of never uttering a falsehood ; without giving 
any suffering it will lead to every virtue. 

Purity of body is produced by water ; purity of mind comes from truthfulness, 

Anger is bad, even when it cannot injure; when it can injure, there is no 
greater evil, 

Forget anger towards everyone ; fountains of evil come from it. 

Though one commit things against you as painful as if a bundle of fire had 
been thrust upon you ; if it be possible not to be angry, it will be well. 

It is the resolve of the pure not to give sorrow to others, although they could 
obtain by it wealth which brings greatness. 

It is the resolve of the pure not to do evil in return, even to those who have 
been at enmity with and done evil to them. 

To see men begging from us is disagreeable, until we see the pleasant 
countenance of those who beg. 

The removal of the killing hunger of the poor is the place for one to lay up 
his wealth. 

The fiery disease of hunger shall never touch him who habitually distributes 


his food to others. 

Nothing is more joyless than death ; yet even it is joyful when charity cannot 
be exercised. 

Whatsoever is spoken in the world will abide a praise upon that man who 
gives one alms to the poor. 


Can it then be said that no system of heathen ethics inculcates 
the duty of charity, or that the need of the missionary is very great 
‘ where the poem in question is held in the greatest veneration, and 
has been for about 1,000 years? Whether the charity inculcated has 
been better practised by Tamilians than Christians cannot of course 
be known, and in no wise touches the argument. 

Here are some of the author’s maxims on Kindness. 

The wealth of kindness is wealth of wealth. 

They will never enter the world of darkness whose minds are the abode o 
kindness. 

This great rich earth over which the wind blows is a witness that sorrow never 
comes upon the kind-hearted, 

A chapter that vehemently denounces the sin of eating anima 
flesh, concludes with : 

All creatures will join their hands together and worship him who has never 
taken away life, nor eaten flesh, 


And another chapter on the same subject has the following : 


, 
Is itasked, What is the sum of all virtuous conduct? It is never to destroy 
life. 
Is it asked, What is the gocd way? It is the path which considers how it 
may avoid killing any creature. 
Let no one do that which would destroy life, 
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The words of the good are like a staff in a slippery place. 

Wisdom is a weapon to ward off destruction ; it is an inner fortress which 
enemies cannot destroy. 

To discern the truth in everything by whomsoever spoken : this is wisdom. 

They who possess wisdom possess everything ; those who do not, whatever 
they possess is nothing. 

The world will constantly embrace the feet of the great king who rules his 
subjects with love. 

Patiently to bear with, and show kindness to those who grieve us, is the most 
excellent of all dispositions. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Drew’s translation stops 
short in the middle of the second book of the Kural. From that 
point an English reader is dependent on Mr. Pope’s translation, 
which, however ingenious, is by the tyranny of rhyme forced into a 
phraseology, which jars, we must hope, less on the sense of the 
original than it does on the ear of the reader. The subject is the 
ruling of a State, and a few samples will show how much is lost by 
the change from the atmosphere of prose to that of poetry : 


Before the bright ones shine as doth the light ! 
Before the dull ones be as purest stucco white ! 


As one to view the strife of elephants who takes his stand, 
On hill he’s climbed, is he who works with money in his hand. 


Seek not the gamester’s play ; though you should win, 
Your gain is as the baited hook the fish takes in. 


Who to his wife submits, his strange, unmanly mood 
Will daily bring him shame among the good. 


The drunkard’s joy is sorrow to his mother’s eyes ; 
What must it be in presence of the truly wise ? 

The thoughts contained in this part may be as excellent as those 
in the preceding, but they are simply unreadable in this doggerel 
rhyme. The third book of the Kural is on the subject of Love, a book 
which has been translated intoGerman by Dr.Graul, by M. Ariel into 
French, and by Mr. Pope into English, though Mr. Drew declared that 
it could not be read with impunity by the purest mind, nor translated 
into any European language without exposing the translator to infamy. 
It is difficult to understand the justice of this verdict, judging from Mr. 
Pope’s version, and the latter rightly reminds us of the mystical inter- 
pretation commonly placed in the East on this subject, which is a 
favourite allegory for the action of the Divine Spirit on the human 
soul. ° 
Enough of the Kural has, at all events, been quoted to enable the 
reader to judge of the high level of thought reached, not merely by 
the poet who wrote the book, but by the people who, having received 
it with honour, have treasured it as an inspired work for, at the 
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lowest estimate, a thousand years. ‘To have developed, unaided from 
without, so far as any evidence shows, so high a standard of life and 
morality as is displayed in the Kural, speaks highly for the character 
of the Tamil people, and proves how far more discriminate we ought 
to be than we are in the pity and contempt we so freely lavish on 


the heathen races of the world. 
J. A. FARRER. 
































MADAME CELESTE. 


HE change which has come over the spirit of theatrical 
biography latterly, although in exact accordance with the 
peculiar tenour of the times, is, unfortunately, not for the better. 
Under existing principles the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, can no‘longer be uttered. Nowadays, an actor of first-rate 
excellence barely attains the meridian of his career ere some enter- 
prising writer or other bursts forth with an elaborate account of his 
life-work. Such is the feeling, indeed, that if not eulogised in this 
way, “ the poor player,” knowing how fleeting are the impressions of 
his art, seeks to forestall the hitherto unbiassed verdict of Posterity, 
by acting as his own judge and delivering his own charge to the jury. 
A very convenient arrangement, truly! But does the existence of 
these books indicate a healthy and growing interest in the history of 
dramatic art? Itrow not. The great of to-day are bespattered with 
praise, while their compeers of yesterday are ignored. It needs no 
vast stretch of the imagination to picture the shades of many old 
footlight favourites revisiting the glimpses of the moon, and mourn- 
ing in the pathetic words of Rip Van Winkle, “ Are we, then, so soon 
forgot? are we, then, so soon forgot?” Among those who have been 
thus callously neglected not the least important is Madame Ceéleste. 
The following particulars of the career of this once-famous actress are 
now presented with the hope of temporarily bridging over the gap. 
The exact date of Celine Céleste’s birth remains matter for 
dispute. A woman’s age is always a delicate subject to handle, and 
all the more so in the case of an actress whose youth or semblance 
of youth is frequently one of the principal items in her stock-in-trade. 
Many actresses hide their age even from themselves until failing 
memory makes its recalling an impossibility. Madame Céleste was 
certainly born at Paris; and, i am inclined to believe, after examining 
all the Aros and cons, on August 6, 1814. Hers was a career of 
remarkable brilliance, passed in many countries. Never was there 
actress more versatile, and never one that got through such a vast 
amount of diversified work with superior reputation. 
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As a child she made her début on the Parisian stage, and had 
played in her time with both Talma and Pasta. In this way she 
performed juvenile rédles in “ Le Vieux Célibataire,” and in Mayer’s 
opera of “Medea.” When Charles X. paid his state visit to the 
Salle Favart (then the leading Italian opera-house in Paris) it fell to 
little Céleste’s lot to present that monarch with the usual bouquet. 
And right well did she acquit herself of the task. She was also the 
stock Cupid of the Académie Royale de Musique, where, as an articled 
pupil, she had derived much of her early terpsichorean ability. In Paris 
she might have remained during the rest of her natural life had she 
not been luckily persuaded when in her thirteenth year to visit New 
York in company with the first troupe of French dancers that ever 
set foot in America. The Bowery Theatre, then under the manage- 
ment of Charles Gilfert, had only been a short time opened, and 
there Mdlle. Céleste made her bow for the first time to an American 
audience on June 27, 1827. On that occasion she danced a fas seul 
from the ballet of “The Twelve Pages,” a performance of “ The 
School for Scandal” having preceded. What with her graceful 
character dancing, her dark eyes, and pale impressive face (her 
appearance was much in advance of her years), the youthful prima 
mima achieved an immediate success—such, indeed, as justified her 
in making an extended tour of the United States without delay. 
Unfortunately, the young girl seems to have lacked the harmless 
necessary duenna. While at Baltimore, early in 1828, Mdile. Céleste 
was thrown into the society of a Mr. Elliot, a festive young gentle- 
man, who previous to her arrival had almost succeeded in squandering 
the whole of a handsome fortune which the deceased livery-stable 
keeper, his father, had lefthim. They were married after a very short 
courtship, and then followed the darkest years of Madame Céleste’s 
life. She supported her idle husband for some years in affluence by 
unremitting work, and then, finding the yoke galling beyond all 
endurance, abandoned him for good. There were those who did 
not hesitate to throw dirt at her at the time, but no one who knew 
the exact circumstances which occasioned the separation could 
honestly blame her action in the matter. Elliot died shortly after- 
wards, in 1840, and his daughter—the sole issue of this unfortunate 
union—who had remained with him to the last, was spirited away by 
the dead man’s American relatives. She never returned to her heart- 
broken mother, and was married some fifteen years afterwards to Mr. 
Johnson, a partner in the eminent Baltimore banking firm of Messrs. 
Lee and Johnson. 

Terminating her first American tour eatly in 1830, at New Orleans, 
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Madame Céleste sailed thence to Liverpool, where her first ap- 
pearance on English boards was made as Fenella in “ Masaniello.” 
Subsequently she performed with much success in several other 
provincial theatres, making an unfavourable metropolitan dédué late 
in the year at Drury Lane, in the ballet of “ La Bayadére.” Up to 
this period her ignorance of the English language had prevented her 
from appearing in any other guise save that of a graceful and expres- 
sive dancer. At Drury Lane, however, she had shown the possibilities 
of pantomimic expression in a manner more subtle than had ever 
been seen before, and little or no time elapsed ere she was proffered 
an engagement at the Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham Street—then 
under the same management as the Adelphi. Here she drew large 
houses for a considerable number of nights to see her graceful dancing 
and rapid changes of costume in “The French Spy.” After an equally 
happy appearance in “The Arab Boy,” Madame Céleste migrated to 
the Adelphi, where another hit was achieved as Narramattah and 
Hope Gough in ‘ The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish ”—a play specially 
written for her by Mr. Bernard on the broad lines of Fenimore Cooper’s 
novel of “ The Borderers.” In this piece the heroine is represented 
as simulating dumbness for her own purposes for so long that at last 
she really loses the gift of speech and memory. Both, however, are 
mercifully given back to her in her last earthly moments while em- 
bracing her child. ‘“‘ Mdlle. Céleste,” wrote Leigh Hunt of this per- 
formance in Zhe Tatler, November 22, 1831, “is made a dumb 
heroine, we presume, because she is unable to speak English. She 
ventures on the two words just mentioned in the dying scene, and by 
dint of not being bound to say them aloud manages them very well. 
We thought they became even the more touching on account of the 
foreign caution with which she spoke them. Her pantomime is 
striking and her dancing very much so ; she has also a fine, earnest 
countenance, and looks remarkably well as the young cavalier.” 
Having in my possession some twenty metropolitan notices on the 
original production of Bernard’s melodrama, I am able to bear 
testimony to the wonderful unanimity of the critics regarding 
Céleste’s miming in the two parts. The actress rather than the 
piece was the one theme of discussion throughout, although consider- 
able praise was bestowed upon O. Smith for his picturesque imper- 
sonation of the Indian Chief. The Ziterary Gazette describes 
Céleste as “a fine looking creature, with magnificent eyes and teeth,” 
and adds, “she seems wonderfully strong for so slight a figure.” 
But hearken unto the Morning Advertiser: “Mademoiselle Céleste 
is certainly one of the most extraordinary women that ever appeared 
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on the English stage. Her acting in every respect deserved the 
repeated and rapturous applause with which she was greeted from 
beginning to end of the performance. She can rouse the different 
emotions and convey the portraiture of the various passions with 
ease, aad so decidedly as not to be misunderstceod. Her dying scene 
in ‘ The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish ’ was witnessed by the audience 
in death-like silence, and seemed to be felt like the termination of 
the career of one they had admired. It is in such parts as the 
above, where her mental and physical energies are called into action, 
that she becomes attractive, nay, electrifying, carrying all before her 
by the vehemence of her action and intensity of her feeling. Her 
acting is of that character, that while the critic must admire it, the 
less profound will have his share of a more humble but equally satis- 
factory gratification. At the conclusion, the calls for Mademoiselle 
Céleste were vehement and general, and were continued for a long 
time. The young lady at length made her appearance, and an- 
nounced the piece for repetition every evening, amidst loud and 
universal cheering.” By the way, it is worthy of note that when 
“The Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish ” was afterwards performed in the 
provinces it was billed as having been played “at eight theatres in 
London upwards of two hundred nights.” 

Having speedily established a good reputation in a peculiarly “ 
distinctive if somewhat artificial line of parts, Madame Céleste was 
agreeably surprised to find that much competition existed among 
managers of the minor theatres for the privilege of her services. 
Engagements in melodrama, lucrative to both artiste and manager, 
followed at the Surrey, Coburg, and New Strand theatres. Early in 
1832 Céleste visited France, Germany, and Italy, and on her return 
made a successful tour of the British provinces. Her impersonation 
of the Indian Queen in Bernard’s melodrama proved very accept- 
able to Parisian audiences, and so captivated the critics that the local 
manager at once begged her to prolong the engagement. Le Corsair, 
in announcing that Céleste had agreed to this proposition, dubs her 
“The Queen of Silent Eloquence,” and says in conclusion, “ We will 
embrace every convenient opportunity during her term to share the 
delights of the audience.” Ze Zemfs considered her without a rival 
in melodrama, and absolutely the best mime ever seen in Paris. 

Needless to say that Céleste, in commencing her second tour of 
the provinces with remunerative visits to Liverpool and Manchester, 
found country playgoers extremely partial to her latest impersonation. 
At Brighton, where she ever remained a popular favourite, her first 
appearance was made on August 27 as Mathilde de Meru in “The 
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French Spy.” Among other parts played there by her early in the 
next month was Antoine the Sailor-boy, in the melodrama of “ The 
Death Plank.” 

A successful visit to Dublin was followed by an engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh (then under Murray’s management), 
where she became so popular that an extension of her sojourn was 
strenuously demanded. In March 1833 she appeared again in the 
role of danseuse at Drury Lane, and, notwithstanding her qualified 
failure there previously and the rival attractions of Mdlle. Duvernay, 
passed triumphantly through the ordeal. Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden were at that time under the single management of Alfred 
Bunn, and at one or other theatre she danced with success in “The 
Maid of Cashmere,” “Prince Le Boo,” and “The Revolt of the 
Harem.” 

Arrangements having now been made for her return to America, 
Céleste’s “ farewell benefit and last appearance in England” was 
announced to take place at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, September 26, 
1834. The bill presented the drama of “ Marie de Montville ; or, 
the Escape of Charles the Second,” in which Céleste played the 
heroine. She then appeared in Zhe Danse des Folies from the Opera 
of “Gustavus the Third,” as identified with her success in the 
masked ball scene at Covent Garden during the previous season. The 
whole concluded with a nautical melodramatic romance called “The 
Wizard Skiff ; or, The Tongueless Pirate Boy,” with Céleste in three 
roles: Alexa, a Greek lady ; Alexis, chief of the wizard skiff ; and 
Agata, a Zingari boy. 

By the way, as I have seen it stated that Céleste’s part in ‘‘ Marie 
de Montville” was an ordinary speaking character, it may be as well 
to point out here that much disparity of opinion exists regarding the 
exact date when the actress spoke at length in English. Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard puts it at Christmas 1837, when “St. Mary’s Eve” was 
produced at the Adelphi, while Mr. Edward Stirling, on the other 
hand, in his “ Old Drury Lane,” says that this noteworthy transition 
took place some years afterwards at the Pavilion in a piece called 
“ Prediction,” in which he himself played the lover. Céleste’s deli- 
very was remarkable for its strong French accent, which remained a 
marked characteristic of her acting down to the day of her last appear- 
ance on the stage. This peculiarity frequently stood her in good stead, 
lending piquancy in réles like Miami and Princess Katharine in 
* Henry V.” 

Madame Céleste left Liverpool for New York, October 1, 1834, 


and by three years of hard and unremitting work in the United States 
EE2 
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brought in the large sum of forty thousand pounds. Capitally sup- 
ported by the local stock company, Céleste made a brilliant re- 
appearance at the Bowery Theatre on November 17 in “The French 
Spy.” Most of her new pieces were excellently put on the stage, and 
there still live a few old New Yorkers who delight in expatiating on 
the merits of J. R. Scott’s Constantine in ‘‘The Wizard Skiff” 
(November 24), and of Billy Gates’s Satisfaction Skunk in “The Wept 
of Wish-ton-Wish.” During her second visit to America, Madame 
Céleste fulfilled two other engagements at the Bowery, one com- 
mencing July 4, 1835, and the other June 19, 1837. It would bea 
difficult matter at the present juncture to realise the enthusiasm which 
Céleste’s acting evoked in those early days throughout the New World. 
No other actress was ever more popularly hailed there, and the memory 
of none ever remained so long green in the hearts of the American 
people. Cheered to the echo by the soldiery, affectionately greeted 
by the populace, and unanimously elected a Free Citizen of the 
States, her cup of joy was surely full to overflowing. In Kentucky 
not a seat remained untaken for several weeks before her advertised 
appearance, Moreover, when she reached Washington, General 
Jackson politely insisted upon introducing her to the members of the 
Cabinet, that she might receive the congratulations due to one who 
had been so recently honoured with the freedom of the States. 

In September 1836 Madame Céleste reappeared in New York 
at the National Theatre, and in October produced there, for the first 
time in America, the ballet opera of “The Maid of Cashmere.” 
Céleste had one amiable weakness. She was eternally having 
“ farewell benefits.” Two of these had been taken in the March 
and April of 1836, but her real farewell of America for the time being 
took place at the little Franklin Theatre in Chatham Square in 
July 1837. Flushed with honours, and light at heart, though heavy 
in pocket, Céleste sailed for England, and on October 7 following 
reappeared at Drury Lane, as Maurice, the dumb boy, in Planché’s 
melodrama of “The Child of the Wreck.” ‘The new play was very 
successful, running thirty nights without intermission, and always 
enjoyed a large share of its original popularity when revived. 
Céleste’s rdle was one requiring command of the entire gamut of 
human feeling, and she succeeded admirably in giving expression to 
the various passions by the sole aid of perspicuous gesticulation and 
significant face-play. Her physical gifts, too, were such as to render 
her at this time an excellent impersonator of male parts. 

Following up her success in “The Child of the Wreck,” Céleste 
appeared as the heroine in a piece called “The Indian Girl,” and 
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then transferred her services to the Adelphi. Early in December 
she played the part of Victoire in a drama of the same name at 
the latter theatre, and confirmed the favourable impression thus 
made on patrons of that house by giving shortly afterwards a superb 
impersonation of Madeline in the two-act drama “St. Mary’s Eve: 
a Story of the Solway.” Thanks to the glamour of a peculiarly 
fascinating individuality, Madame Céleste had now succeeded in 
attaining a firm foothold on the metropolitan boards, and that in 
despite of the powerful opposition of many older and more widely 
experienced actresses. From the Adelphi she went to the Haymarket, 
and from thence to America for the third time, making her re- 
appearance on the New York stage with the usual success at the 
National Theatre, September 27, 1838.' In the following year she 
gave frequent performances in the same city at the Bowery, National, 
and Park theatres, and in May, 1840, appeared there again at the 
New Chatham Theatre. Returning to England early in 1841, Céleste 
identified herself for a time with the fortunes of the Haymarket. 

The present generation of playgoers have heard so much regard- 
ing the strongly marked and well nigh unique individuality of 
Madame Céleste, that they might well grow incredulous and demand 
some more tangible evidence than the mere éfse dixit of their elders. 
In that case I think they would find it ready to hand in the many 
attempts made from time to time by several adaptive playwrights to 
provide the actress with an entirely congenial part—attempts which, 
when the study of Céleste’s idiosyncrasies had been complete, 
invariably resulted in a vivid analysis of female character, or else the 
working out of some striking psychological problem. With the one 
single exception of Sarah Bernhardt no other modern actress ever 
gave such remarkable inspiration to the dramatist. And what Sardou 
is to the latter-day tragédienne, Bernard, Buckstone, and Colonel 
Addison were in their time to: Céleste. 

These reflections are evoked by the production at the Haymarket, 
May 3, 1841, of Bernard’s drama of “ Marie Ducange.” The play 
had originated in the manner already indicated, and provided Madame 
Céleste with a role which subsequently proved one of the most effective 


1 This date is noteworthy as marking Céleste’s first appearance in a speaking 
role in the United States. As the play was ‘‘St. Mary’s Eve,” Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard is probably correct in fixing the period of her transition from mute 
characters at Christmas 1837. Ceéleste’s part had been specially written for her. 
She represented a Frenchwoman whose domestication on this side of the Channel 
enabled her to speak in piquant broken English. By a happy thought of the 
dramatist she was made, under the influence of strong excitement, to revert to 
her original tongue. 
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inher repertory. Even at this period herimpersonation of the demented 
heroine could not have been bettered by any contemporary actress, 
although, viewed by the standard afterwards furnished by herself, her 
acting was at once crude and impulsive. As an illustration of the 
scientific insight with which Céleste inspired her play-writing votaries, 
I am tempted to quote the following from a masterly account of the 
first production of the drama: “The heroine she had to portray was 
of the romantic and startling kind ; and there was besides a psycho- 
logical element in it which had the appearance of profundity and 
conferred an importance on the theme. The loss and restoration of 
reason, by means cunningly contrived and suggestive of scientific 
insight, induced a process of thought, and took the drama out of the 
class of mere spectacle and melodramatic effect. At the same time 
there was much of the latter in the reproduction of the scenic circum- 
stances by which the mental alienation has been caused, as the best 
means of renewing the association by which the patient might be 
recovered.” Subsequently Céleste achieved a distinct success as 
St. Louis in “ Foreign Affairs; or, ‘The Court of Queen Anne,” a 
role created in the original by the famous Dejazet. On September 13 
she brought this impersonation under the notice of her Brighton 
friends, and then returned to the Haymarket in the month following 
to play in “The Quadroon Slave.” 

Early in the autumn of 1842 a fourth visit was paid to the United 
States. Bowery playgoers were again given an opportunity of seeing 
their old favourite towards the end of September. After a brief 
sojourn of some two months Céleste returned to England, reappear- 
ing at the Haymarket December 7, 1842, in-a slight piece from 
the French, called “The Bastile.” Her noteworthy association as 
an actress with the fortunes of Benjamin Webster began about 
this time. Two of the earliest plays in which they appeared 
together with success were “ Louison” and “ Victor and Hortense.” 
Céleste returned to America in 1843, reappearing at the Chatham 
Theatre, New York, on June 3,' but did not remain long away from 
England. 

Having seen practical proof of Madame Céleste’s genius for 
stage management during the brief period they had conjointly held 
the reins at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, Webster quietly insisted 


' Mr. Pascoe, in the account given of this actress’s career in his Dramatic List, 
states that she was performing at the Haymarket in ‘“‘ Louison” on this exact 
date. Colonel T. Allston Brown, the greatest living authority on the history of 
the drama in America, assures me, on the other hand, that the statement made 
above is correct. 
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that she should act as directress of the Adelphi when he became 
lessee of that house, in September 1844. Nothing could have been 
better than this arrangement, as Webster’s time was fully absorbed 
for nearly ten years afterwards in the management of the unfortunate 
Haymarket. 

Thanks to the attractions of a powerful company and the mag- 
netic influence of the indefatigable directress, the success of the 
Adelphi under the new végime was assured from the first. The old 
house gradually lost its reputation for highly coloured melodrama, and 
in a few years became widely recognised as the home of the domestic 
drama. Here, too, on January 27, 1845, was produced the piece 
with which Céleste’s name and fame will for ever remain indissolubly 
associated—Buckstone’s “Green Bushes.” Although several attempts 
had been previously made by Bernard and others to provide our 
heroine with a rdle that should give full scope for the play of all 
her distinctive qualities, no such success had been achieved as in the 
present instance. If “’The Green Bushes” were really written to 
suit the requirements of the Adelphi Company (at that time com- 
prising the names of O. Smith, Paul Bedford, Wright—the Liston of 
his day—Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam), I am inclined to believe 
that the central character was created first, and the plot woven 
around it. Given an actress pre-eminently adapted to lay bare all 
the workings of a wild, untutored mind, with physical gifts in corre- 
spondence—grace of action, picturesqueness of gesture, telepathic 
force of pantomimic expression, and a voice equally capable of doing 
justice to the thunder-rolls of passion as to the cooing zephyrs of 
sorrow, while unfortunately marked with a strong French accent. 
Query, to write her a part? Result, Miami, moccasined huntress of 
the Mississippi—a powerfully drawn character despite its somewhat 
mechanical origin, and one which has something of interest even for 
the evolutionist. Owing to a strange commingling of French and 
Indian blood, poor Miami’s system becomes the battleground of the 
old antagonistic forces—civilisation and savageness, nature against 
art, brute strength against science. The contest ends as all such 
contests usually do, no matter how stubborn the resistance ; but the 
victory is dearly earned, for the hour of triumph rings the death- 
knell of Miami. In constructing a plot for the proper development 
of this intricate character Mr. Buckstone was manifestly compelled 
to commit many extravagancies, of which the outraging of probability 
was perhaps the most heinous. ‘But the superb acting of Madame 
Céleste, particularly in the second act, pulled the piece thrcugh the 
fire and won for it a high position among notable melodramas of the 
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century. Some idea of the vogue which “The Green Bushes” 
enjoyed at the Adelphi may be gleaned from the story of the sea- 
captain who was accustomed to visit this theatre at the end of every 
voyage for a period of twenty years, and, to his extreme amazement, 
never saw any other piece save Buckstone’s melodrama. It 
appears that the periods of his arrival in England were precisely 
those of the revival of the play. 

Some time in August 1845 Madame Céleste appeared as 
Louis XV., in an adaptation from the French called “The Boy 
King,” and in order to lend agreeable variety to her charms, returned 
to her old love towards the end of the year in Charles Selby’s 
dramatic version of the French ballet “ Le Diable & Quatre.” 
Several important provincial engagements were then fulfilled, “The 
Green Bushes” proving immensely popular with country playgoers. 
When Webster made his first appearance at Edinburgh, Monday, 
January 26, 1846, Céleste played two réles besides Miami—Leila 
Blumenthal, in the farce of ‘The Woman Hater,” and Madelon the 
vivandiere (her original character) in ‘‘The Trumpeter’s Daughter.” 
In the course of the last-mentioned, Webster and Céleste gave 
“ The Original Polka” as danced by them upwards of five hundred 
nights at the Haymarket. A return was then made to the Adelphi, 
where Céleste took a benefit, June 27, playing Miami to a 
crowded house. On Wednesday, July 1, she appeared there as 
Clementine in R. B. Peake’s new three-act drama “The Devil 
of Marseilles,” but was unable to make much of the réle owing to 
its undefined nature and general unsuitableness. The hit of the play 
was achieved by O. Smith, who gave a picturesque and very powerful 
impersonation of Cranon, the hardened criminal. Céleste played in 
another new piece on Thursday, September 17, following. This was 
a slipshod adaptation from the French, entitled “‘ Eugenia Claircille ; 
or, The New-found Home,” rendered unacceptable by weak con- 
struction and preachy sentiment. Céleste’s part (that of a mysterious 
woman masquerading in male attire) was again unsuited to her 
capabilities, but her acting in the final scene was invariably received 
with enthusiasm. The Christmas of 1846 found our heroine per- 
forming Griselle, in the two-act fairy spectacle of “ The Phantom 
Dancers.” 

Encouraged by the phenomenal success of his ‘‘ Green Bushes,” 
Buckstone had been working meanwhile with a will on another 
melodrama which should at once fall in line with the traditions of 
the Adelphi, while providing each and every member of the company 
with a part suited to his or her capabilities. The result was “ The 
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Flowers of the Forest,” first produced on March 11, 1847, with 
Madame Céleste as Cynthia, Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Starlight Bess, Miss 
Woolgar as Lemuel, and Mr. “ O.” Smith as Ishmael the Wolf. 
Doubtless there was much that would nowadays be described as 
twaddle in these old Adelphi melodramas. But there are many 
hoary-headed playgoers still living who will testify that not all the 
triumphs of the modern realistic school can serve to efface memories 
of that enthralling scene where Cynthia in playing eavesdropper 
overhears the confession of Lemuel regarding the murder of her 
lover, and drags the boy off the stage in a whirlwind of passion 
despite the opposition of Starlight Bess. 

M. Champfleury, who came over to London to witness the 
inauspicious début of Paul Legrand, his favourite mime, at the 
Adelphi, in December, 1847, pays tribute to the versatile talents of 
Madame Céleste in his “ Souvenirs des Funambules.” In all his 
experience of theatrical life in Paris, he had never, he tells us, seen 
a stage manager so intelligent or one equally capable of superintend- 
ing everything, from the dances and processions to the costumes and 
mise en scene. She was eternally busying herself with a thousand 
things seemingly trivial in themselves but in reality of the utmost 
importance for the creation of a perfect ensemble. 

When Tom Parry’s play of “‘The Harvest Home” was produced 
at the Adelphi in April 1848 the principal characters were sustained 
by Madame Céleste and Mr. Henry Hughes, the popular Surrey 
actor. Subsequently the lady appeared as Ariel in ‘“‘ The Enchanted 
Island ”—a capital travesty of “The Tempest,” which enjoyed a 
prosperous run and brought its authors, the Brothers Brough, into 
prominence as writers of burlesque. When the Adelphi company 
transferred their services for a brief period to the boards of the 
Haymarket, in August 1849, Madame Céleste was of the number, and 
appeared there on their opening night, Monday, the 6th, as Miami. 
About the most noteworthy of the new plays produced at the 
Adelphi in the following year in which she appeared was the “ Jessie 
Gray” of Messrs. Robert Brough and Bridgman. At Christmas, 
Albert Smith’s burlesque choreographic spectacle, called “The 
Tarantula ; or, The Spider King” (founded on the well-known ballet), 
was performed, with Céleste as Loretta, Miss Woolgar as Luigi, and 
Wright as the learned Doctor Omeopatico. 

The opening of the year 1851 was marked at the Adelphi by the 
production on Monday, January 13, of “ Belphegor, the Mountebank,” 
the first English version of MM. Dennery and Marc Fournier’s 
famous play entitled “ Paillasse.” Céleste had an inferior réle in 
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Madeleine, but Webster as the Mountebank, and Miss Woolgar as 
Nina Flora Aphrodite Stiltz showed to great advantage. Late in the 
following March a new domestic drama, constructed on the old 
Adelphi principles, called “The Disowned; or, Helen of the 
Hurst,” was brought out, in which Céleste was afforded an excellent 
opportunity to display her melodramatic powers as the morose and 
vindictive West Indian. This was one of her best impersonations of 
male character. It is worthy of note that the only artiste ever seen 
in England during Céleste’s lifetime whom connoisseurs allowed to 
be her equal as a prima mima, or actress of dumb parts, was Signorina 
Monti (daughter of the celebrated sculptor), who appeared at Her 
Majesty’s in April 1851, as Fenella in Auber’s “La Muette de Portici,” 
and at once achieved a signal success. But it must be remembered 
that the Monti was then the leading pantomimiste in Italy—the birth- 
place and home of gesticulation and varying face-play. Equality 
with such an artiste was a triumph. It was surely something more 
than a mere coincidence that, precisely at the time when the miming 
of Signorina Monti was evoking recollections of Céleste’s early career, 
one of the most striking of her early pieces should have been put up 
at the Adelphi. ‘This was Bernard’s “ Marie Ducange,” which bore 
frequent revival afterwards. 

Previous to paying another visit to America, Madame Céleste 
took a farewell benefit at the Adelphi on Monday, September 22, 
1851, when she appeared in “ The Queen’s Secret,” and in (one is 
almost tempted toadd wth) “ Flying Colours.” Evidently intending 
this to be her farewell tour of the States, Céleste made an effective 
little speech at the conclusion of the performance which bubbled 
over with affectionate allusions to the land of her adoption, and 
to the debt of gratitude which had never yet been paid in full to the 
kind friends across the broad Atlantic who had first taken her by the 
hand. She reappeared on the New York stage at the Broadway 
Theatre on October 13, 1851, introducing for the first time to the 
notice of her American friends her impersonation of Miami. The 
verdict there was thoroughly in accord with that which had been 
passed in London and the provinces. Subsequently several of her 
former successes were repeated with much acceptance. 

One of her principal creations on her return to the Adelphi was 
that of Cassy, in a long-anticipated version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
written by Mark Lemon and Tom Taylor, and produced as “Slave 
Life” late in November 1852. Contrary to custom, this dramatisa- 
tion was no mere collection of disconnected scenes taken haphazard 
from the novel, but an original play complete in itself, and presenting 
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new characters and situations, although running on the broad lines 
of the novel and giving an analogous impression. Céleste as Cassy 
was the high-strung, sneering, and tainted woman to the life. 
Terrible is the only word which fittingly describes her acting in the 
situation where Cassy hovers over the insensible Legree with a drawn 
knife, only to be thwarted in the hour of triumph by the interposi- 
tion of the pious-minded Tom. 

On March 14, 1853, after sixteen years of unprofitable toiling and 
moiling as manager of the Haymarket, Benjamin Webster at last threw 
up the sponge and elected to combine his energies with Madame 
Céleste in the control of the Adelphi. On the Easter Monday fol- 
lowing he inaugurated his more direct association with the latter 
theatre by appearing with Céleste in “The Pretty Girls of Stilberg,” 
the directress herself showing to best advantage on that occasion 
in the melodrama of “ Pepine, the Dumb Boy.” The bill comprised 
in all five pieces, of which the first was an occasional trifle, called 
* Webster at Home,” written for the purpose of formally introducing 
Leigh Murray, H. Bedford, Keeley, Parselle, and Miss I’. Maskell, 
who had followed their old manager from the Haymarket, to the 
notice of Adelphi patrons. 

Madame Céleste was acting at this time with an exquisite finish 
that gave to some of her melodramatic parts an almost tragic air. 
But although endowed with more than an average share of common 
sense she was often tempted by her position, and by too partial advisers, 
to appear in réles utterly unsuited to her. Thus, when “ Masks and 
Faces ” was reproduced at the Adelphi in April 1853, with Webster as 
Triplet, and several other members of the original Haymarket cast in 
their old parts, she elected to succeed Mrs. Stirling in the réle of 
Peg Woffington. 

June 1853 saw the production at the Adelphi of Boucicault’s 
version of “ Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge,” entitled “ Génevitve ; 
or, The Reign of Terror”—admirably played by Céleste, Webster, 
Alfred Wigan, Leigh Murray, and the Keeleys. There was an abund- 
ance of the lachrymose in the réle of the heart-broken heroine, and 
Madame Céleste made the most of her many opportunities for 
eliciting sympathy. 

When Webster’s adaptation of the French sensational drama “ La 
Pritre des Naufragés” was produced at the Adelphi on the 5th of 
December following, under the title of “ The Thirst of Gold,” its 
success from the third tableau onwards was materially assisted by the 
acting of Madame Ceéleste as Unarita, “the wild flower of Mexico ”— 
otherwise a new version of the old Miami. After this Céleste and 
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Webster generally appeared together in all the important pieces pro- 
duced at the Adelphi under their control. Their powerful acting 
had much to do with the success of Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s 
high-class melodrama “Two Loves and a Life” when brought out 
there for the first time, on Monday, March 20, 1854. In this piece 
Madame Céleste had another opportunity afforded her of illustrating 
her capability for impersonating characters of a wild, untutored nature 
in Ruth Ravensear. The authors had deftly thrown the réle into 
greater relief by providing an admirable foil in the shape of an alto- 
gether lovable woman, whose amiability was pleasantly indicated by 
Miss Woolgar. 

Simply inestimable, indeed, was the value of Madame Céleste’s 
services at this period at the Adelphi. Take Selby’s adaptation of 
“The Marble Heart,” as produced there on May 20, 1854. How 
thorough she was in her portrayal of the cold-hearted beauty 
to whom the acquirement of wealth was the sole purpose of 
existence, and in pursuit of which she stubbornly resisted all the 
promptings of her better nature! Webster, too—how energetically 
he worked in the réles of Diogenes and Ferdinand Volage! They 
were both to the fore again on Monday, December 11, when an 
adaptation of the Odéon play, “ Francois le Champ,” was brought out 
in the shape of a rustic drama called “ Pierre the Foundling.” The 
theme of this piece had little charm for British playgoers, and 
was only rendered tolerable by the excellent acting of Webster, 
Keeley, Miss Woolgar, and Madame Céleste (Madeline Blanche). 
A more noteworthy production was the “Janet Pride” of Dion 
Boucicault, with Céleste as the mother and daughter, Keeley 
as the laughter-moving clockmaker, and Webster, Paul Bedford, 
and Bob Romer in prominent support. As first performed, 
on February 5, 1855, the play was a mere réchauffé of well-worn 
incidents—so skilfully put together, however, as to prove of engrossing 
interest to all lovers of melodrama. In the prologue, the mother’s 
sufferings under the brutality of a drunken husband ; her heroic 
self-sacrifice, which preserves the life of her child at the final expense 
of her own ; and her agony of mind on finding herself compelled 
to consign her baby to the tender mercies of the Foundling 
Hospital—all called for a knowledge of histrionic art and a perfect 
command of the whole range of passion and tragic despair that only 
an actress of first-rate ability could possess. There was something 
about the scene as acted by Céleste and Webster that enthralled 
the attention of the most d/asé and forbade the customary plaudits 
of the audience. When the act-drop fell upon the saddening 
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spectacle of the drunken, roystering husband staggering blindly 
through the streets of Paris, while the corpse of the heart-broken 
wife lay at his feet in its shroud of snow, a great lesson had been 
conveyed to all. 

Taking advantage of the success of a new extravaganza at the 
Adelphi, and of Phelps’s temporary absence from Sadler’s Wells, 
Madame Céleste, early in May, appeared for a few nights at the 
latter house in “The Green Bushes,” Mr. J. L. Toole being the 
Grinnidge. Although rendered fastidious by the refined work of 
Samuel Phelps, patrons of the famous old Islington play-house were 
fain to acknowledge that Céleste’s Miami had a powerful fascination, 
and took deep hold of the emotions. 

On her return to the Adelphi, Madame Céleste played Margaret 
to the Lorenz Hartmann of Benjamin Webster in Tom Taylor’s 
play “Helping Hands,” which had its first presentation on 
Wednesday, June 20, 1855. The part, however, gave her very few 
opportunities, and the success of the new piece, such as it was, 
must be attributed principally to the excellent comic acting of little 
Keeley and his wife. Céleste was infinitely more at home as the 
romantic heroine of “ Marie Ducange,” when Bernard’s clever drama 
was revived on her behoof, November 19. Some fourteen -years 
had elapsed since she first created this rdle, and the wide experience 
gained in the interim had so far mellowed the impersonation that it 
was properly reckoned one of the finest bits of character acting on 
the modern stage. Writing of this revival, a critic who had seen the 
original production of “ Marie Ducange” at the Haymarket says, 
inter alia, “* Madame Céleste is, in fact, an actress who wears well, 
and in this quality of lastingness (so to phrase it) has the advantage 
over many of her contemporaries. So far from remarking any failing 
in her energy of style we feel that she improves, and also that her 
improvement is in the higher qualities of her art.” 

On December 17 following, Oxenford’s literal version of Molitre’s 
“ Tartuffe” (which had been originally produced at the Haymarket 
in 1851) was revived at the Adelphi, with Webster as the wily 
hypocrite and Madame Céleste in the rdle of the much-tempted 
Elmire. 

During recent years the heroine of these pages had reverted so 
seldom to her old profession of danseuse, that when she essayed to 
appear as harlequin @ /a Watteau in the Adelphi pantomime of 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” on Boxing Day 1855, she was made the 
subject of an attack similar to that which Madame. Bernhardt ex- 
perienced when she announced her intention of playing Pierrot. 
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The motives in both cases were equally misconstrued. Ceéleste’s was 
a daring innovation, because the character had never been played by 
a woman before, much less a leading actress of established reputa- 
tion. The real fact of the matter, however, was (as the cavillers 
might have known had they paid attention to the significant hint 
given in the dialogue which accompanied the usual transformation of 
characters) that the regular harlequinade performers had disappointed 
the management, and that Madame Céleste and three other members 
of the regular company had volunteered to fill the gap. Notwith- 
standing the protests thus evoked, the comic scenes proved a great 
success, and the directress was so well pleased with her recep- 
tion as the dashing gallant of the Louis Quatorze period, that she 
subsequently repeated the character not only at the Adelphi but in 
the provinces. 

Another addition to the already formidable list of effective but 
artificial pieces in which the interest lies in the mistakes occasioned 
by the personal resemblance of two individuals, was made at the 
Adelphi on April 9, 1856. This was “ The Like and Unlike” of 
Messrs. Langford and Sorrell, which proved to be a two-act version 
of “ Thérése.” Madame Céleste appeared as the two sisters of 
equivocal parentage—the Countess Kromowski, an operatic actress, 
and Lisette, an industrious sempstress—who were like in appearance, 
while utterly dissimilar in character. Perhaps the only novel feature 
in connection with the stereotyped system of juggling with the two 
roles was the stage trick at the close, by means of which the spectator 
was momentarily deceived into believing that he saw both of the 
sisters before him at one and thesame time. Accidentally wounded, 
the Countess is borne to a couch at the back of the scene, and at 
once hidden from sight by a group of sympathising friends. While 
they are thus busily engaged a surprise is sprung upon the audience 
by the sudden appearance of Lisette, who comes upon the scene 
from an entirely different direction. Needless to say, Madame 
Céleste was equal to all the demands—from rapid change of costume 
to subtle distinction of character. ‘Towards the end of the year she 
returned aga‘n to her old love, appearing early in December in the fairy 
spectacle of “The Elves ; or, TheStatue Bride” ; and on the Boxing Day 
following in the pantomime of “ Mother Shipton ; or, The Enchanted 
Piccolo Whistle.” Wrote a contemporary: “Madame Céleste and 
Miss Wyndham, as Sir Bean and Constance, present two moving 
Watteau portraits which are perfectly charming ; and the scenes that 
they move among—from the coast of Normandy to the scene in 
China where Harlequin and Columbine descend on the stage, in- 
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vested with the delicate honours of porcelain, and looking for 
all the world like an animated Dresden vase—are all appropriately 
distinguished for their fitness to unite in one pleasing impression that 
an exquisite invention has been diligent to bring together the choicest 
of its treasures, and excite those emotions which are only experienced 
when a true work of art is witnessed, and recognised as a ‘thing of 
beauty.’ ” 

But the days of the old Adelphi were speedily drawing to a close. 
Watts Phillips’s “Poor Strollers” was produced there in February 
1858, with Céleste and Webster as Marie and Pierre Leroux, and 
some four months afterwards the scene of their many triumphs dis- 
appeared to make way for the present theatre. The new Adelphi 
was opened late in the ensuing December, but January 3, 1859, 
found Madame Céleste at the Lyceum, where she was appearing as 
Marion de l’Orme, in a drama so called, from the French of 
M. Emile de la Roche. Provincial engagements followed, in the 
course of which Madame Céleste revived many of her old pieces, 
including ‘The Green Bushes,” “The Mysterious Stranger,” “ A 
Sister’s Sacrifice,” and “The Child of the Wreck.” After a visit to 
Brighton early in September she returned to town to enter upon the 
management of the Lyceum Theatre. Céleste inaugurated her 
accession to power there on November 28 by the production of a new 
piece called “ Paris and Pleasure; or, Home and Happiness.” A 
dramatisation of “The Tale of Two Cities,” presented late in the 
January of 1860, is chiefly memorable for the superb acting of the 
manageress as Madame Dufarge, and for the late Henry Forrester’s 
praiseworthy rendering of Charles Darnley. Throughout her career 
Madame Céleste was invariably lucky in falling across playwrights 
eminently adapted to provide her with suitable parts. One of these 
was Colonel Addison, a pleasant man-about-town, who wrote her a 
piece of decidedly original flavour, called “The Abbé Vaudreuil,” 
which was produced with success at the Lyceum on March 19, 

In September Céleste was acting again in the provinces, but 
returned to town in time to appear at her own theatre on October 12, 
in an interesting and cleverly-constructed drama called “ Adrienne ; 
or, The Secret of a Life.” Mrs. Keeley was also in the cast. 
Another new piece, called “The House on the Bridge of Notre- 
Dame,” produced on February 11, 1861, was chiefly rendered ac- 
ceptable by the picturesque acting of Madame Celeste in the dual 
role of Zambardo and Ernest de la Garde. Our heroine had dis- 
covered by this time, however, that artistic triumphs in the metro- 
polis at her time of life, when unaccompanied by a great pecuniary 
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success, proved little consolation for the fortune she was letting 
slip by not starring in the provinces while her name was yet one to 
conjure with. In a word, she relinquished her position atthe Lyceum, 
and plunged with ardour into a round of country engagements. 
Many old pieces, in which she had not been seen in the metropolis 
for years, were revived during this tour, and several new réles were 
also added to her repertory. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the Countess of Rosedale in “ Queensbury Féte,” and Mrs. Cregan ! 
in “ The Colleen Bawn.” When a performance of “The Pride of 
the Market” was given at the Brighton Theatre, November 17, 1862, 
under royal patronage, for the benefit of the distressed operatives in 
Lancashire, Madame Céleste appeared as Marton, supported by the 
officers of the 9th Lancers. She remained at London-super-Mare 
until the middle of December. 

Early in 1863 Madame Céleste went upon an extended foreign 
tour, and in the course of five years of unsparing labour succeeded 
in recouping herself for the large sums which had been frittered 
away in managerial speculations. With deep regret she took her final 
farewell of New York at the Broadway Theatre on September 25, 
1865, appearing as Rudiga in Stirling Coyne’s drama “ The Woman 
in Red.” On her returnto England, early in 1868, she was announced 
to play a farewell engagement of twelve nights, commencing April 13, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, in the same piece. Similar leave-takings 
then took place in the provinces. Early in October Madame Céleste’s 
Brighton friends were permitted to renew their acquaintance with 
‘* The Green Bushes,” “The French Spy,” and “ The Flowers of the 
Forest,” and were treated on the penultimate night of her engagement 
to a simple but exquisitely pathetic farewell address. 

Much to their delight, however, metropolitan and provincial play- 
goers found they had not as yet seen the last of their old favourite. 
In May 1869 Madame Céleste was induced to create the part of 
Josephine Dubosc in Boucicault’s “ Presumptive Evidence,” when 
brought out, for the first time, at the Princess’s Theatre ; and on 
October 22, 1870, she reappeared as Miami at the Adelphi, the occasion 
marking the reopening of the theatre under the management of 
Messrs. Webster and Chatterton. Still another “ farewell perform- 
ance ” was announced at the latter house on December 17 following, 
when Céleste played the Abbé Vaudreuil in Colonel Addison’s drama, 


' Originally performed in London (at the Adelphi) by Mrs. Billington, but 
subsequently assumed, I think, by Madame Céleste when Boucicault transferred 
the play to the boards of Drury Lane in the autumn of 1862. 
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appeared in thesecond and most trying act of ““The Green Bushes,” and, 
finally, danced a minuet with Miss Furtado with all her old grace and 
élan. Three subsequent engagements were, strange to say, fulfilled ‘by 
ouractress atthe Adelphi in the role of Miami, commencing September 
1872, November 1873, and October 1874. Of these the first:and third 
were of twelve nights’ duration, and the second of eleven;:. Géleste’s 
absolutely final engagement at Brighton ran from the 2nd \to thea 4th 
of December, 1872, the plays presented during that tine. being.““ The 
Green Bushes,” “The Woman in Red,” “St. Mary’s-Rve,”’“ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” and “ The Mysterious Straager,”” Hér real 
farewell of the stage may be said to have been taken, at:the-Adelphi 
in October 1874. After that she retired quietly.inte private life in 
Paris, from which she only emerged to appear, along with her old 
friend Mrs. Keeley at the testimonial benefit;given to their whilom 
associate, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, at Drury Lane,.May 15,-7878. This, 
her last performance on the boards of a theatre, was siggalised by an 
excellent impersonation of the old Miami, Only the second act of 
Buckstone’s melodrama was played, but enough was done to convince 
the most sceptical that age had not -yet marred the fascinating 
qualities, intellectual and physical, which had previously made 
Madame Céleste one of the most ,popular of English-speaking 
actresses. Not that she ever became, thoroughly. naturalised—far 
from it. French of the French were the,characteristics that won her 
fame and fortune, and equally Frenchswere the instincts that prompted 
her to pass her declining years in Paris. There, on February 3, 
1882, she journeyed tranquilly into the land of, shadows, and was 
followed some four months afterwards: by, her. old comrade-at-arms, 
Benjamin Webster — fi 

With such a varied and remarkably unique career, it. would be 
difficult to assign Madame Ceéleste’s exact position among the 
leading actresses of the nineteenth century. Her style began and 
ended with herself—nay, was herself ; hence there is positively no 
one on the stage at present who may be fittingly compared with her. 
The closest approximation to her-talents.as a prima mima, speaking 
now of her earlier career as a damseuse, were those exhibited some 
few years back by Mdlle. Theodora de Gillert at the Alhambra. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that “ dumb” melodramas had 
no existence on our boards until; the advent of Madame Céleste. 
As a matter of fact she had been satisfactorily preceded in those 
peculiar mute parts which call for little else beyond the possession 
of great powers of pantomimic expression by at least one competent 
exponent—Miss Decamp. But it would be idle to say that this 
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artificial kind of play had any vogue before Madame Céleste’s 
time. Perhaps the highest tribute that can be paid to her powers in 
this way is that her excellent miming preserved the dumb melodrama 
for many years after the public had shown their desire to forsake the 
old blood-and-thunder school in favour of quieter and more realistic 
methods. Like the physician in Poe’s thrilling tale, she had exercised 
her magic upon a dying body and succeeded in giving it some 
semblance of vitality. When she went over the passes and left the 
whole thing to its own Cevices it melted, of course, into thin air. 

Taken in the aggregate, Madame Céleste has been curiously, if 
not inaptly, compared to Henry Irving. In their creative power and 
force of will there is certainly something analogous between the two ; 
moreover, both had the same genius for stage management and the 
same cravings for the weird and uncanny. Each won a higlIt position 
on the stage, notwithstanding the drawbacks presented by a grating 
peculiarity of diction ; but the odds were surely greater against 
Madame Céleste, whose English was from first to last “not merely 
broken” (to quote Mr. Edmund Yates) “but smashed into fragments.” 
A dangerous innovation this of seeking parallelisms between male and 
female artists! Might not one with equal propriety dub Céleste a 
female Edmund Kean? For both started from a similar pantomimic 
basis—-both found their early practice in the humbler stage arts of 
eminent service when they became famous—and both had a kindred 
quality of magnetism and lightning-like vigour. 

When we sink the actress and come to the woman, there is little 
need to skulk behind the old maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Unsoured by an early marriage experience that would have warped 
the mind of most impressionable girls of her age, Madame Céleste 
was noted to the day of her death for her amiability, her generosity, 
and her toleration of others’ weaknesses. She had the terrible gift 
which comes to not a few of us in this world, of easily acquiring mental 
ascendency over those with whom she was closely associated. But 
she scorned to take a mean advantage, and never exercised her 


powers save for good. 
W. J. LAWRENCE, 














SCIENCE NOTES. 


A MATERIAL FOR SURGICAL LIGATURES. 


T a recent meeting of the Berlin Physiological Society (July 6), 
A Prof. Munk gave an account of his experience in the use of 
catgut ligatures, which of late have largely superseded those of silk 
for surgical purposes. The reason for this preference is that the 
catgut ligature or suture may be left in its place, where it becomes 
absorbed or remains harmlessly ; but silk must be removed, either by 
withdrawal, or, as commonly occurs, by sloughing out. The advan- 
tage is especially great in the tying of arteries. 

Prof. Munk, however, stated that he has reverted to the use of 
silk; that at first he used the catgut with excellent results, but suddenly 
found that each catgut ligature was accompanied by suppuration. 
This occurred with a second supply, derived from a source different 
from the first. However long the sample was subjected to disinfec- 
tion, its use was always attended with suppuration. On returning to 
the first source of supply a harmless sample was obtained. He urges 
great caution in the use of catgut. 

My son informs me that such caution is always used in Edin- 
burgh, where he is doing clinical work, that the material ordinarily 
used for ligatures is left soaking in carbolic acid for a year or more; 
some is in use that has been continuously treated thus during ten to 
fifteen years, and is prized accordingly. 

My chief object in writing this note is to make a practical sugges- 
tion. When in Norway I visited on three occasions a Lapp encamp- 
ment in the Tromsdal, which has now become very easy of access to 
holiday tourists, and each time witnessed the process adopted by 
the women for making their sewing-thread from natural animal fibres 
obtained from the reindeer—from the leg tendons, I understood. 
These fibres resemble catgut, are very fine and strong, and about 
eighteen inches to two feet long. ‘The women spin them into sewing- 
thread by the primitive device of laying them together, drawing them 
through the mouth, then twisting by rubbing the combination down the 
cheek with the palm of the hand. The thread thus prepared is so 
strong that salmon anglers use it for their lines. 
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My suggestion is that the single fibres should be tried for surgical 
ligatures, the probable advantage being that the risk of obtaining 
samples from diseased animals would be very small or #7/ in the case of 
the reindeer. It is very probable that Prof. Munk’s No. 2 sample 
was prepared ftom thé intestines of a diseased sheep: Tendons are 
far less liable to pestiferous disease than. the intestinal membranes. 

Whether 'the gelatin of tendon is more or less readily absorbable 
than that of intestinal membrane can only be decided by direct ex- 
periment ; but judging @ priox by the experience of the cook, the 
tendon should have the advantage: Shin. of beef is more readily 
made into soup than the skins of sausages. As hydration or solution 
must precede absorption, we are justified in anticipating a similar 
superiority of the tendon ligature. 


THE LuMINIFEROUS ETHER. 


S most of my readers know, I have at various times perpetrated 

the serious heresy of speaking disrespectfully of the common 

practice of describing this fiction of the imagination asa positive 
physical fact. 

The imagination has unquestionably an important place in science, 
especially in scientific research. The main element of scientific 
genius is that insight by which the investigator foresees by a sort of 
intuition the course of nature in regions yet unexplored. To this 
power the name of imagination is correctly applied, as it determines 
the direction of successful research by a mental prefiguring of the result. 

The imagination may operate in another mode. It may picture 
to the mind the inner machinery by which nature works in. the pro- 
duction of known phenomena, and therefrom deduce the unknown. 

But in all such use of the imagination it should be consciously 
applied. The working hypothesis should never be confounded with 
ascertained fact, still less should it be described as fact. My quarrel 
with the luminiferous ether is not with its use as a mental image of 
the medium by which light is transmitted, but with the dogmatic 
assertion of its positive existence, which a certain school of scientists 
so ostentatiously perpetrate. 

Prof. Fitzgerald, in his address as President of the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Section of the British Association, very neatly 
confirmed my description of the purely hypothetical or imaginary 
character of this ether when he said that “Its existence is a necessary 
consequence of the undulatory theory of light.” The difference 
between an objective fact and the consequence of a theory is, 1 think, 
sufficiently evident. 
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POISONING BY CARBONIC OXIDE. 


] N the Comptes Rendus, vol. 106, p. 289, is a paper by N. Gréhan 

on the poisonous action of carbonic oxide. He finds that if 
only o’o2 per cent., or one part in five thousand, exists in the air we 
breathe it is absorbed into the blood, and if the air contains one part 
in one thousand, half of the hemoglobin in the blood will combine 
with this gas. Dogs were poisoned in an atmosphere containing this 
proportion of the gas. 

Carbonic oxide is sometimes confounded with carbonic acid by 
those who have given no special study to chemistry, and this confu- 
sion is not diminished by the half-dozen of additional names which 
carbonic acid has recently received in order to make it fit into certain 
chemical theories. Both are products of the combustion of oxygen ; 
carbonic oxide of imperfect combustion, carbonic acid of complete 
combustion, or such combustion as usually occurs when carbon, or a 
carbon compound, is freely exposed to the air. Thus the combustion 
proceeding in our own bodies, though it receives the name of “slow 
combustion,” is nevertheless complete, inasmuch as it does not stop 
short at carbonic oxide, but results in the production of carbonic acid, 

In ordinary fresh country air we have about one part in 2,500, 
more in towns and less over the sea. One-half of this quantity of 
carbonic oxide would punish us severely, would produce miserable 
headache, such as may be obtained in a room that is heated bya 
badly-constructed iron stove. 

As carbonic oxide exists in the midst of every coal fire, ze. where 
the supply of air is deficient and it passes through red-hot iron plates, 
even though of considerable thickness, all stoves that are liable to 
become externally red-hot should be abolished. Much of the pre- 
judice against stove-heating that prevails in this country is an inherit- 
ance derived from the experience of those who formerly used small 
iron boxes, such as even now are sold as “ workshop stoves.” These 
were made red-hot, thereby poisoning the air with carbonic oxide. 

The consequent headache and depression were formerly ascribed 
to the dryness of the air; a very illogical theory, seeing that dry air 
is, other conditions equal, especially exhilarating. Water vases and 
basins were accordingly placed on the top of such stoves with no 
advantage ; then another theory arrived, viz. that the bad air was 
due to the roasting of organic particles floating in the air. This is 
similarly erroneous. The lightest of such particles are repelled from 
heated surfaces, and the roasting of heavier, ze. the pathogenic 
bacteria, is a consummation most devoutly to be wished for. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


DoroTHY OSBORNE. 


O the female worthies whose names are dear to Englishmen 
will henceforth be added the name of Dorothy Osborne, 
subsequently Dorothy Temple. Somewhat tardily have I scraped 
acquaintance with this gentlewoman as she is seen in her letters to 
Sir William Temple, edited by Mr. S. A. Parry.! I cannot pretend to 
tell at length the story of the loves—long unprosperous, and at length 
successful—of Dorothy and her lover. For two years, 1652-4, she 
corresponded with him in secret, and her love-letters are now by a 
strange freak of fortune the possession and, I may say, the delight of 
a not inconsiderable section of society. Some of Dorothy’s letters 
have been printed in Courtenay’s “Life of Sir William Temple,” 
whence portions of them were transferred by Macaulay, in his Essay 
upon that work, to the Zdinburgh Review. On the strength of these 
extracts Macaulay pronounces Dorothy “a very charming young 
woman, modest, generous, affectionate, intelligent and sprightly. . . 
with a little turn for coquetry, which was yet perfectly compatible with 
warm and disinterested attachment, and a little turn for satire, which 
yet seldom passed the bounds of good nature.” Dorothy is all this 
and more. She is a real woman, with all the charm of the best 
characters in fiction ; something of Clarissa Harlowe, something of 
Diana Vernon, something too of Beatrice in “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” If Lamb had had access to her letters he would have 
gone into rhapsodies over them and her. 


HER LETTERS. 


CANNOT afford to quote at any length from Dorothy’s letters, 
and to give an idea of their attraction I should have to occupy 
pages. The style, however, in a period when a prose style was not 
common, is a grace in itself. Her banter of her jealous, exacting, and 
unhappy lover is delicious. Here is the beginning of one letter: ‘Sir, 
I have been reckoning up how many faults you lay to my charge 
in your last letter, and I find I am severe, unjust, unmerciful, and 


1 Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh, 
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unkind. Oh me! how should one do to mend all these! ’Tis work 
for an age, and, ’tis to be feared, I shall be so’old before I am good, 
that ’twill not be considerable to any but myself whether I am so or 
not.” Note, in perusing these letters, as every reader ought, how much 
is gained by reserve. Instead of overflowing ebullitions, such as are 
constantly read in the law courts when the ephemeral nature of 
human passion is illustrated coram populo, each letter begins with 
“ Sir,” and is subscribed “ Your faithful friend and servant,” or in some 
similar fashion. When, accordingly, towards the close of the cor- 
respondence, she ventures on the word “dear,” the effect is almost 
startling. Lamb says that “we have gone retrograde in the noble 
heresy (of love) since the days when Sidney proselyted our nation.” 
Assuredly we have “gone retrograde” from the temperance and 
truth of those days, and we now give pledges of eternal constancy 
that scarcely last the drying of the ink in which they are written, and, 
in praise of a passing fancy, exhaust every ecstatic superlative that 
imagination and rapture can coin. 


OLp AND NEw VIEws As TO MARRIAGE. 


GREAT poet is, of course, a prophet, and an occupation of 
parliaments is to arrive at and record the views the poet was 
the first to promulgate. The speculations as to marriage and free 
love which during the “silly season” have occupied one of the daily 
papers, are of course anticipated by Shelley, who says, in the notes to 
“Queen Mab,” vol. i. p. 169 of Chatto & Windus’s edition : “ A system 
could not well have been devised more studiously hostile to human 
happiness than marriage.” Into the question I do not propose to 
enter. It is curious, however, to see the change in the views with 
regard to woman that a century has produced. Rousseau was in his 
day regarded as a sufficiently formidable innovator. We find him, 
however, maintaining, with regard to women, views that are absolutely 
startling, so conservative are they. Concerning the woman of letters he 
says, in his Maxims, that she is “the scourge of her husband, her 
children, her friends, her servants, of allthe world. From the elevation 
of her genius she disdains the duties of womanhood and begins by 
unsexing herself. . . . Woman’s dignity is to rest ignored, her glory 
is in the esteem of her husband, her pleasures are in the happiness 
of her family. When there are none but sensible men on the earth 
every woman of letters will remain unmarried.” Instead of coming 
from a precursor of revolution, these sentiments might be the utterance 
of a Tory parson of fifty years ago, so quick is human develop- 
ment. 
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WoMAN IN MEDIAVAL TIMEs. 


T has indeed taken all the centuries up to now to get rid of the 
notion that a woman is a man’s possession. There have, it is 
true, been times when a sort of quasi-independence of the husband has 
been shown. In those famous Courts of Love which, during the 
twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, were held at Avignon, Narbonne, 
and other cities of Provence, Guyenne, Champagne, and Flanders, 
and extended even to England, courts wholly composed of women, 
some curious heresies were promulgated. At one court, over which 
presided a Comtesse de Champagne, it was decided that love 
could not exist between husband and wife. These whimsical deci- 
sions, however, failed greatly to affect the status of woman with 
regard to her lord. ‘Du cdété de la barbe est la toute-puissance,” 
says Molitre, and so it has remained. How a woman is to be taught 
obedience is told in a story in “Il Conde Lucanor,” the work of a 
Spanish prince of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a new and 
illustrated edition of which, published by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, 
has just seen the light. One of the stories in this is curious as 
anticipating in teaching, and to some extent in story, “The Taming 
of the Shrew.” ‘The general lesson, however, of the book is ex- 
pounded in one of the applications of the prince: “ You know it is 
important to both that a man from the day of his marriage should 
give his wife to understand that he himself is the master, so that 
she may know the life she has to pass.” “ Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife” is the expressive title of a famous Elizabethan play (p. 40). 


THE New DEVELOPMENT. 


EANWHILE, the greatest revolutions are not seldom those 
M that are most noiselessly accomplished. Women have taken 
into their own hands the question of their subjection. I cannot but 
notice the change around me; notice it perhaps with more of 
curiosity than entire approval. Sylvanus Urban is impersonal, but his 
present representative is, as Kent says in “ Lear,” “ Not so young as 
to love a woman for her singing,” and is a little inclined to favour 
past ways. The facts, however, that marriage now comes to a woman 
later in life, and not infrequently does not come at all, are recog- 
nised in youth, and girls whose pride it would have been a genera- 
tion ago to occupy the pedestals on which man likes to see them 
stand, now come down and mingle in the active battle of life. This 
tendency will, of course, increase, and the relations between the sexes 
to which it will ultimately lead furnish a wide field for speculation. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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